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ABSTRACT 

This report describes Nevada's first systematic 
collection of statewide information about guidance and counseling 
personnel and programs. In fall 1988, 224 of the 315 school 
counselors in Nevada completed a survey covering: (1) personal and 
job related data; (2) amount and quality of preservice education and 
professional development activities; (3) extent to which the 12 
elements necessary for a ''comprehensive^ guidance program were 
present in their programs; and (4) the educational system's 
evaluation of and support for guidance personnel. Among the more 
important results were: (1) 42% of counselors had caseloads of 500 or 
nore students, while all recommendations for the ideal caseload fell 
in the range of 200-500 students; (2) respondents felt that 
counseling was most effective when begun in elementary school; (3) 
the comprehensive program element reported least frequently was 
••provisions for the school-to-work transition, " but implementation of 
other elements varied by grade level, student socioeconomic status, 
and type of locale (urban versus rural); (4) integration of guidance 
programs into existing curricular and extracurricular programs 
occurred sometimes in the lower grades but rarely in the higher 
grades; (5) although counselors stated that the most important 
program goal was providing guidance for all students, other results 
indicate that this goal was not being met; and (6) guidance personnel 
were being improperly evaluated and were not receiving appropriate 
support. This report contains statewide recommendations, the survey 
instrument, and 30 data tables. (SV) 
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Background 



"All children by virtue of their own efforts, competently guided, 
can hope to attain the mature and informed Judgment needed to 
secure gainful employment and manage their own lives, thereby 
serving not only their own interests but also the progress of 
society itself.** (A Nation at Risk) 

Guidance and Counseling and Educational Excellence: 

In the wave of recommendations and reforms on education, little has been 
noted about students' attitudes and values, their feelings and decisions. In 
the above quote, there is an vmderijring assumption that the 
recommendations posed in a "Nation at Risk" will subsequently result in 
children ^o become well-adjusted, self-sufficient adults. However, few 
educators or policy makers would argue that acquiring more information, 
raising test scores or completing a mandated set of courses will provide all 
the ingredients necessary to achieve these results with students. Implicit in 
this statement is the assumption that educators will provide the glue to 
make the students' learning sUck together-that their mtervention on behalf 
of the students will create a whole that is more than the sum of a string of 
academic requirements. A key concept in this quote Is "competently 
guided"-a phrase that suggests that students are provided with 
opportunities to assess themselves and obtain skills that allow them to apply 
what they've learned in academic subject areas to the requirements of 
everyday L Ing-as members of families, as participants in interpersonal 
relationships, as caretakers of their phjrsicafenvlroimient, and as socially 
responsible adults (capable of becommg self-sufficient, independent, 
committed and Involved). The concept of competent guidance implies a 
Joining of forces among all educational persormel and an integration of 
educational programs and efforts. Ultimately this can be interpreted to 
mean that no dimension of students' education (i.e., cognitive or affective, 
academic or occupational) Is neglected, nor is any area valued (i.e.. allotted 
more time and priority funding) more than another. 

In an effort to broaden the perspectives on "educational excellence" it is 
necessary to bring the student into focus and to recognize the llnUts of the 
contribution of excellent teaching and academic preparation if these are not 
coupled with "competent guidance" across several dimensions of the 
students' education. First and foremost the student is a person whose 
excellence as a student will depend upon his or her attitudes, values and 
decisions as they relate to academic, occupational and personal choices. 
When we recognize that individual choice has been central to the American 
educational system, we begin to recognize that "educational excellence" not 
only Implies Improvement of the quality of learning, programs and 
curriculum, but implies that attention be given to guiding the individual 
student's ability to choose to participate in and benefit from the 
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opportunities schools can provide. 

Guidance and counseling personnel have often operated in the wings of the 
school as separate entities helping the troubled or talented child make their 
way through the halls of school and, later, the halls of life. Althou^ national 
reports on educational reforms did not specifically address this group of 
educators, nor their role in the achievement of educational excellence, many 
local, state, and national guidance and counseling organizations are 
responding to the crisis in education. Hiey are arguing for competent and 
comprehensive guidance-across aSi areas of students' education. Until their 
voices are heard and taken seriously, it is Ukety that the quality of learning 
for students will not be developed to its fullest potentlal~to its hei^t of 
excellence. Issues of relevance, personal choice, life planning and human 
development are ingredients of educational excellence that these educators 
are equipped to bring to the classroom and school to integrate with 
students' academic learning. 

A Response to A Nation at Risk. Guidance and counseling personnel have 
identified five imperatives that counselors can contribute to educational 
excellence. These Include: 

1 ) Provide an increased emphasis on learning and cognition (i.e.. 
analyzing learning styles, use of time, study habits, attitudes, and 
decision making skills] 

2) DifJuse guidance and counseling throughout the curriculum 
(frequently designated as "comprehensive" guidance that 
includes partnerships between counselors, teachers, parents, 
and students). 

3) Incorporate life-career planning in counseling (providing 
students with an educational focus that is continually updated as 
they progress through their schooling). 

4) Plan for professional renewal. Counselors' abilities to cany out 1- 
3 are strongly influenced by their own level and recency of 
knowledge. 

5) Assess personal and program effectiveness (i.e., systematic data 
collection of the kinds of outcomes or changes that result from 
what has been provided). 

As counselors begin shaping their role in "educational excellence" Jbr all 
students it is likely that the "renaissance" in guidance and counseling 
programs experienced in some states will become more prevalent and that 
the goals of education --to develop "mature, strong, and well-informed 
individual person(s) who ha(ve) the wisdom and the strength of character to 
make hard choices, to think critically about their own lives and society, and 
to take necessaiy risks to achieve important goals" (Walz, G. 1984)- will 
become realities. 

Statewide Efforts. In a review of the literature on various state's engaged in 
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reconceptualizlng guidance and counseling programs, there were nine state 
departments of education that have active documentation on guidance and 
counseling program models. Tlicse include Missouri. Georgia, Callfomia. 
Alabama, New Jersey. Ohio. Illinois. Oklahoma, and Indiana. 

Several key concepts emerge across their various programs that are similar 
to those advocated by the national clearinghouse on guidance and counseling 
and to those being advocated in tiie state of Nevada. Just as teachers have 
moved toward competency-based Instruction, guidance and counseling 
personnel are feeling the same urgency to identify the types of 
competencies students should acquire throughout their schooling and 
master by the time tiiey leave school. These student competencies Include 
the more traditional academic sWUs ( e.g.. cognitive skills like gathering and 
processing Information, decision making, and problem solving as weU as 
social sklUs (i.e.. Interpersonal relations, expressing Ideas, rights and 
responslbiUties) (Gunderson & Moore. 1983; Monroe. 1981). 

Another key concept advocated by most of tiie states, but particularly 
Missouri, is the idea that a comprehensive guidance and counseling model 
be inherently developmentdi in nature (Gysbers. 1979; Gunderson & Moore, 
1983; Monroe. 1981; Stefkovich. 1980). At this level of service deUveiy. 
the counselor's role shifts from auxiliary resource staff member to a central 
team player. Althou^ counselors still maintain their relationships with 
students through one-on-one contact and personal counseling, they also 
insure that services are widespread by adopting the role of "consultant, 
coordinator, and evaluator" (Sandlln, 1976). In addition, guidance and 
counseUng persormel are encouraged to include community input in the 
process or as team members in the delivery of guidance and counseling 
services so that the program becomes integrated with both cunicular, 
extracurricular, occupational, and personal activities (Illinois University & 
Urbana Department of Education. 1979). 

A final arena that Is affected by the shift In conceptualizing guidance and 
counseling programs is the preparation of guidance and coimsellng 
personnel. Pifleen competencies have been identified as necessary for 
counselors and for entry Into the profession. These competencies need to 
be addressed at both the Inservlce and preservice levels if counselors are to 
keep abreast effective intervention sti^tegies and update their knowledge 
base about the choices they must guide students in making (Gibson, 1979). 

Introduction 

A Review of Nevada's Counseling and Guidance Programs, Personnel 
Preparation, and Policies: 

Guidance and counseling In Nevada have historlcaUy been defined at the 
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school district and building site level. Generally, each school principal 
developed a set of guidelines that specified the counselor's role and duties 
in relation to serving students. That is, the emphasis historically was on 
guidance and counseling "duties" versus "programs" and these duties were 
unique from school to school in Nevada. 

Nevada's history with the guidance and counseling profession has mirrored 
several national trends. These trends have influenced the direction of 
guidance and counseling programs and "duties" since the 1930's. In 
Nevada, principals once functioned as head teachers (in some rural school 
districts they still do), therefore, they divided their time between 
instructional, advisement, and administrative duties. As schools grew in 
size, the division of labor became more marked and a new profession of 
educators evolved— guidance and counseling personnel. In the 1930's the 
emphasis for these personnel was on vocationdL counseling. A change in 
philosophy occurred from the 40*s through the 60's and greater emphasis 
was placed on personal and individualized counseling for students. As class 
sizes, school size, and family demographics changed in this country, and 
likewise continue to change in this state, the demand for personal 
consultation with teachers and parents emerged at the elementary level, and 
guidance and counseling personnel began to expand the services they were 
previously providing only to 7th- 12th grade students. 

For the past twenty years, counselors have functioned as a support for 
academic programs and assumed many of the advisement roles that teachers 
once were able to perform. The excellence movement and the public's 
demand for more stringent academic preparation have placed teachers in 
the position of having to emphasize academic instruction and preparation 
over individualized advisement and attention. This division of labor has 
resulted in guidance counselors spending a good deal of their time 
scheduling students into classes. Although the earfy assumption was that 
class scheduling was synonymous with course selection and college and 
career planning advisement, the increase in the counselor-student ratio and 
school size has relegated this activity to an administrative/clerical function. 

Two important issues are at stake for guidance and counseling personnel, 
particularly those at the secondary level that are engaged in such non- 
guidance activities and that have increasing numbers of students for whom 
they are responsible: 

1, The skills and competencies of guidance and counseling 
personnel are being underutilized. 

2. Counselors are not directly reaching or making personal contact 
with many of their students. 

At both the local and state level in Nevada, guidance and counseling 
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j>ersonnel are attempting to pull their services together under a specific set 
of guidelines that will guarantee a program of diverse services is delivered to 
all students. These em>rt8 are characterized by their focus— the proposed 
guidance and counseling services are student-centered versus system- 
centered^ ix^ch suggests that students' needs dictate the definition and 
deliveiy of services versus the system's needs for specific duties to be 
fulfilled. Because Nevada is fiaced with rapidly changing demographics and a 
student population with diverse and multiple needs (oi^ some of whom 
pursue college after their high school years) the need for the development 
of a model of a comprehensive delivery system of guidance and counseling 
services is critical. 

Improving Nevada's Counseling and Guidance Programs: Defining a 
Comprehensive Guidance and Counseling Program Model 

Career and Occupational Guidance Course of Study. The State Department of 
Education (SDE) does not have a separate branch for pupil j>ersonnel and 
guidance services, however, a guidance and counseling consultant Is housed 
withm the Occupational Education division of the SDE. This consultant has 
worked closely with Nevada's guidance and counseling personnel to take the 
first steps in a statewide effort to put forth recommendations for a course of 
study for 7th- 12th graders. The basic premise of such a document is that "a 
comprehensive, developmental career and occupational guidance and 
counseling program can assist and support students in their quest for 
knowledge, skills, health and self-esteem". 

This document or set of reconmiendations is based upon seven 
assumptions: 

A Guidance is a program for ali students. 

A Guidance is an integral part of the education process which 

supports and provides direction for other programs. 
A Guidance is primarily developmental In nature, yet remediation 

and additional programs are needed for some students. 
A Guidance is a planned, sequential program that enables students 

to develop to their full potential. 
A Guidance is a team relationship among counselors, students, 

parents, teachers, administrators, and the community working 

together. 

A Guidance is delivered through a variety of systems by school, 
staff, student, parents, and business and industry. 

A Guidance is evaluated as to its effectiveness on student 
outcomes. 

This set of assumptions is similar to those advocated by the ERIC Counseling 
and Persormel Services Clearinghouse Director, Gary Walz (1984). and the 
various other states that have piloted or Implemented comprehensive 
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counseling and guidance programs. Although this course of study makes 
recommendations fen- 7th through 12th graders, it is clear that these 
assumptions hold lor elementary school children as wdl. How these 
assumptions get translated into guidance and counseling program activities 
will vary from grade-to-grade, and even district to district. Nevertheless, 
several program components are suggested as essential to a comprehensive 
guidance and cotmseling program for Nevada's schools: 1) a guidance 
curriculum that consists of structured developmental experiences in 
personal, social, educational occupational, and career development: 2) 
Individual planning to help students plan, monitor and manage their own 
learning and development; 3) responsive senrices to meet the needs and 
concerns of students including consultation, personal, crisis counseling and 
referral: and 4) svstem support to establish, maintain and enhance the total 
guidance program including professional development, staff and community 
relations, consultation with teachers, advisory councils, community 
outreach, program management and operations, and research and 
development. 

Development of a D ata Base. Although these recommendations reflect a 
growing concern among Nevada's guidance and counseling personnel, little 
data is available on a S3rstematic and statewide basis for assessing the extent 
to which various schools are implementing programs that include these 
philosophies, assumptions and program elements, or to monitor progress 
toward these goals firom an established baseline. This report documents the 
results from a statewide survey that reflects Nevada's first attempt to 
S3^tematically collect information about guidance and counseling personnel 
and programs. This study represents a collaborative effort between the 
Research and Educational Planning Center (REPC) in the College of 
Eklucation at the University of Nevada- Reno and the Nevada State 
Department of Education. The primary goal of the study was to describe 
current counseling and guidance programs in Nevada's public schools, to 
ascertain the types of preparation, work duties and responsibilities of 
Nevada's school guidance and counseling personnel and the variety of 
program models in place. The following research questions were addressed 
and reflected in the survQr that was mailed to all of the state's guidance and 
counseling persormel; 

Research Questions. 

1. What models are in operation in the schools? 

2. To what extent is a guidance and counseling curriculum 
Integrated into the existing currlcular and extracurricular 
activities? 

3. What guidance and counseling goals and objectives are being 
met? 

4. What support exists systemwide for guidance and counseling 
programs? 
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3. In what ways does the current training and licensing process in 
the state of Ne^^da promote or restrict a comprehensive 
guidance and counseling model? 

Because of the limitations inherent in a paper-pencil survey, not every 
question raised could be thorou^^y addressed. Some of the responses to 
various items are combined and synthesized to address such questions as 
"what models are in operation In the schools?", but the complete answers to 
questions such as these are speculative and require a study ^hich uses 
multiple methodologies more appropriate to a case-by-case examination (i.e., 
interviews, site visitations and evaluations, etc.) Hie method used to gather 
data for this report restricted the analysis of the responses to districts arid 
grade levels, neither of which approximate the kinds of programs that are 
actually being implemented at the school site level. Nevertheless, this 
report marks an important starting point and provides the reader with an 
initial portrait of guidance and counseling programs in Nevada's public 
schools in 1988. 

Method 

Sample: 

The survey instrument used for this study was administered lo lalll 315 
school counselors in the state of Nevada. A total of 224 instruments were 
returned m time 1 i.e., December 8, 1988] to be entered, reviewed, analyzed 
and included in this [final] report-generating a response rate of 71.11%. Of 
those that responded (hitherto referred to as the study sample) 25.6% were 
from the rural areas and 74.4% were from the urban areas (i.e., Clark and 
Washoe County School District). A total of 20.2% were elementary 
counselors, 24.2% were 6th grade. Junior high or middle school counselors, 
40.4% were high school counselors, 4% were counselors for Junior /senior 
high school combinations, 10.3% were K-12 counselors and approximately 
1% were counselors in K-8 settings. Hie itm response rates ranged from 
75.4% (Nsi69) to 100% (N=224). The lowest response rates were 
associated with the items asking counselors to indicate their future 
educational plans or to assign percentages to the time they devoted to 
carrying out various lypes of educational functions and duties. One of the 
respondents frequently did not respond to items, therefore, the number of 
Items with Ns224 are few. 

Procedures: 

Survey Instrument. The survey used for this study consisted of 66 items. 
Three Items related to personal or demographic data, seven items involved 
counselor s descriptions of their current assignments, nine items related to 
counselors' educational background and training, four related to their 
licensure status, and seven related to their professional career activities. 
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The remainder of the stinrey focused on school assignments, programs, 
philosophies, and counselors' perceptions of various changes or 
recommendations being undertaken by the State Department of Education. 
Twelve items examined the extent to which various program elements 
occurred as i>art of the guidance and counseling programs in counselors' 
schools. Two items related to a time and task anatysls log using Missouri's 
breakdown for various guidance and non-guidance activities. Ten items 
asked counselors to comment on or rate system support for guidance and 
counseling activities. Seven related to counselor's perceptions of their own 
goals for guidance and counseling programs and their perceptions of how 
well their school reflected specific goals. The survey ended with 
approximately 5 open-ended items which asked counselors to rate and 
comment upon various issues In guidance and counseling in Nevada (see 
Appendix A). 

Administration Procedures. Counselors received a letter explaining the 
purpose of the study {see Appendix B) and were told that the survey would 
take approximately 45 minutes to complete. The survey instrument was 
iniUally administered to the Washoe County School District elementary 
school counselors at their August, 1988 meeting. Twenty-two counselors 
completed the survey at this time. 

During the first week in September an additional 72 surveys were mailed to 
school counselors via the Counselor Coordinator in the Washoe County 
School District. Five of these surveys were returned because the individuals 
had retired, were "non-existent", or because the surveys were duplicates. 
During that same week. 157 surveys were mailed to the district office in 
Clark County School District for distribution to school counselors; again, five 
surveys were returned for the same reasons mentioned above. In addition, 
76 surveys were mailed directly to the school counselors in the rural school 
districts of Nevada; two of these surveys were returned. 

Telephone calls were conducted during the first weeks of October to most 
of those counselors who had not returned their surveys. By October 12, 
1988 the response rate was 47.62%. 

Because some counselors had questions regarding a second phase of the 
study (teacher and administrator surveys were mailed to a stratified sub- 
sample of the schools In Nevada but were subsequently returned and not 
used as part of this study), a memo was mailed to every counselor in the 
state informing them of this change in the study and reminding those who 
had not yet returned their surveys to do so (see Appendix C). On November 
18, 1988, a second follow-up took place for which a memorandum along 
with a second copy of the survey instrument were mailed to a total of 140 
counselors. Prior to this second follow up. a total of 187 surveys (59%) had 
been received. After this second follow-up, we had achieved the target 70% 
minimum response rate (see Tlmeltoe In Appendix D). 
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Analysis. The study primarily used quantltative/descripttve and 
quantitative/experimental designs. The data were quantified and 
summarized using descriptive analyses methods. Percents and frequency 
distributions were calculated for each item. Where appropriate (that is 
where items utilized interval or ratio data], means and standard deviations 
were reported. Cross-tabulations were calctolated on items using four sets of 
variables: 1) Type of School; 2) Location of School; 3) Years of Counseling 
Experience; and 4} Student SE:S levels. For comparative purposes, all 
counselors in K-8 settings were combined with elementary counselors, 
middle and Junior high counselors were included in one category and 6th 
grade centers, unique to Clark County, were added to the middle/Junior 
hl^ category. All counselors who noted they were K-12 were combined 
with those who Indicated they were in an "other" category--\»^ich included 
primarily counselors with multiple school assignments. 

Analy^s of variance tests were performed to determine whether significant 
differences existed between counselors' responses in rural schools versus 
m ban schools or by grade level assignment. Although none of the tables 
Included in this study report such differences. slgiSflcant differences (fi ^ 
.05) are discussed in the text and overall summary, whenever appropriate. 

Qualitative analyses were conducted for responses that were included as 
clarlfiers for the quantitative items and for the open-ended responses at the 
end of the survey. Content analyses procedures were used to discern 
categories of most frequent responses and these responses were then 
described in the text. A qualitative/descriptive design was used for this 
portion of the study, therefore, no comparisons were made using the four 
sets of variables above. 

Results 

Nevada's Guidance and Counseling Persormel: 

Demographics. Guidance and Counseling personnel in Nevada are 
predominantly female (61.4%). Caucasian (89.6%) and ages 36-50 years 
(60.2%). Nearly 100% of the sample or 223 counselors responded to 
questions about personal demographics. Hiese demographic figures are 
listed in Tables 1 and 2. There tend to be few minority counselors working 
in our schools and of those that represent racial minority groups, the 
greatest nmnber are Blacks (S.9% of 10.4%). Few counselors in our schools 
are under 35 years of age (1 1.8%), however, 28.1% arc over 50 years of age. 
Of these 223 counselors, the majority are found In urban counties and school 
districts (166 or 74.4%) versus rural schools (25.6%) and the greatest 
number of counselors are employed at the hi^ school level (40.4%). 
Elementary counselors have the second highest ntmiber of counselors (45 or 
20.2%) and Junior hlghs claim the third highest number of counselors 
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Table 1 

Percent Frequencies of Guidance and Counseling Personnel Demographics 



99.62 Representation (N-223) 

Total Z 



Gender 

Males 
Females 

Ethnicity 

Caucasian 
Black 

Asian/Pacific 
Islander 
Hispanic 
Native American 
Other 



Age 



20-25 years of age 

25-30 

31-35 

36-40 

41-45 

46-50 

51-55 

56-60 

61 or older 



38. 6Z (86) 
61. 4Z (137) 



89.6Z (198) 

5.9% (13) 

1.8Z (4) 

1.4% (2) 

1.4% (3) 

0.9% (2) 

0.52 (1) 



0.5% (1) 

1.8% (4) 

9.5% (21) 

16.7% (37) 

24.9% (55) 

18.6% (41) 

15.4% (34) 

9.5% (21) 

3.2% (7) 
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Table 2 



School AssigniaentyXocatixai ^ Guidance and Gounsellzi^ 

99.6% Hepresextaticn (>N223) 



Rural 


25.6% 


(57) 


Otban 74.4% 


TyP& of Sci7-ol 








Elementary 


19.3% 


(U) 


20.5% 


Middle Sciicxil 


12.3% 


(7) 


8.4% 


JVmior High 


7.0% 


(4) 


15.1% 


Senior High 


29.8% 


(17) 


44.0% 




1.8% 


(1) 


0.6% 


Jr/Sr High 


8.8% 


(5) 


2.4% 


6th Grade Gesxter 


0 


(0) 


2.4% 


Otaiar *(K-12) 


21.0% 


(12) 


6.6% 



Geographic Location 

Rural 
Ocban 



Mbt Asked 
Nbt Asked 



12.0% (20) 
88.0% (147) 



(34) 
(14) 
(25) 
(73) 

(1) 
(4) 
(4) 
(U) 



20.2% 
9.4% 

13.01 

40.4% 
0.9% 
4.0% 
1.8% 

10.3% 



(45) 
(21) 
(29) 
(90) 
(2) 
(9) 
(4) 
(23) 



* Qiecked by sans respondetits with no clarification provided; other darifiers 
inr.hxipd K-12. 
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(13.0%). There are a greater number of middle school counselors than 
Junior high counselors (12.3% vs. 7.0%) In the rural areas althou^ the 
reverse is true for counselors in the urban areas (8.4% vs. 15.1%). 



Student Assignments. In Figure 1, the counselors indicated the socio- 
economic status (SES) of the students assigned to them. The majority of 
counselors work with students from middle class backgrounds (39%). One 
quarter of the counselors reported that th^ work with low SES children 
and one-third (30.7%) work with students from mixed SES backgroimds. 
Few counselors reported working with children from high SES backgrounds 
(4.6%). ^ 



Forty-two percent qfthe 224 counselmrs re^Hmding to questions about 
student assignments reported that they had a caseload qf5(H) or more 
students , Figure 2a lists the counselor /student ratios for all counselors. 
Fewer than 16% of the counselors have student assignmerts from 0-2(X) 
students. Of those reporting a caseload of over 300 students, 58% are 
working with counselor/student ratios of 300 to 500 counselees (see Figure 
2b). When we look more closely at the breakdown of student-counselor 
ratios between 500 and 1,000, we find that 10% of the counselors reported 
having a caseload of over 1,000 students, 2% had between 900 and l.CXX) 
students. 10% had between 700 and 900 students and 20% had between 
500 and 700 students. 

The greatest majority of counselors are assigned students by alphabet 
(33.5%), class (18.5%) or as an entire school (29.5%). Other ways 
counselors received student assigrmient Included, numbers, alternative 
education, special education, at random, by program, by learning center, no 
assignment or that all students have equal access to any of the counselors 
on a first-come, first-serve basis. Another way of representing this data is to 
stmimarlze the responses as systematic, but random versus special 
assignment Sixty percent of the counselors indicated that they were not 
assigned to student populations based on special or dliXering needs (i.c., 
college bound, at-risk, special education, occiqMitional education). That is. 
60% were assigned systematlca^yr, but on criteria not germance to students' 
needs or counselors' skills (alphabet, class, school). 

Educational Background and Aspimtinns. Figures 3 through 7 depict the 
educational background and aspirations of the counselors in this study. Not 
surprisingly, the majority of counselors reported having masters degrees 
(96%). However, since masters degrees are required for licensing as school 
counselors this figure would be estimated at 100%. A confusing statistic is 
that only 76.8% Indicated they had earned bachelors degrees, whereas one 
would assimie that this number would be hi^er than those reporting they 
had received masters degrees. Tlie most plausible explanation is that some 
counselors only responded with the highest degree earned instead of 
circling all those that they had earned. Very few counselors in Nevada's 
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Figure 1 



Characteristics of Students Assigned to Counseling and Guidance Personnel: 
Socio-Economic Status (N=:218) 
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Figure 2a 

Number of Students Assigned to Counseling and Guidance Personnel (N=224) 
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Figure 2b 

Counselor Reporting That They Work With More than 300 Students (N=164) 
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schools have earned specialist degrees (15.2%) or doctorate degrees (2.2%) 
(see Figure 3). 

The majority of counselors (75.7%) working in Nevada's schools have earned 
their undergraduate degrees out-of-state. Of those earning their 
undergraduate degrees in-state, more earn their degrees from UNR (17.1%) 
than from UNLV (7.2%) (see Figure 4). Those vfho indicated that they did 
their imdergraduate work at a university, other tlian at the UNR or UNLV, 
did their imdergraduate work in a total of 38 states across the nation. 
However, states such as California, Arizona, Utah and South Dakota were 
mentioned fr^uentfy. In addition, two people mentioned having pursued 
their imdergraduate degrees in another country (i.e., Guam and the 
Phllllpines). In terms of the i^rcentages for where coimselors earned their 
graduate degrees, more counselors stayed in-state to earn their advanced 
degrees (55.5%) and the percentages between UNR and UNLV are fairly 
equivalent (see Figure 5). Nevertheless, we cure sHll recndUng n^siiy half 
qf our gt ddan c e and counseling personnel Jrom outqf state. For those 
receiving their degrees out-of-state, a total of 28 states were mentioned- 
Callfomia, Arizona, Michigan and Utah mentioned the most frequently. 
Again, two people stated they received their masters degrees from 
universities in the Phillipines and Guam. 

Most of our counselors earned their undergraduate degrees (item # IILl on 
survey in Appendix A) in education (30.5%) and their major in an academic 
subject area (see Figure 6). Approximately one-quarter earned degrees in 
specific disciplines (e.g., math, science, English) and one-quarter earned 
degrees in counscling-related fields or the social sciences (psychology, 
sociology, etc.). Ten percent earned their undergraduate degrees in 
occupational education. Another 10% have multiple degrees or degrees in 
other areas. Thirty-five counselors responded to having a major or minor in 
a field other than a basic academic subject area, in the social sciences, in 
occupational education, or a degree/major in education and a subject matter 
(see item #4, part 1 on survey in Appendix A). They listed their majors as 
being either physical education, special education, elementary education 
(versus an academic subject area), business, nursing, or the humanities. 

Approximately 93% of the sample responded when asked what their mc^or 
orarea of amcentration was (see item # II1.4 part 2 on survey in Appendix A). 
Of these 208 respondents, 55 listed an education major (i.e., elementary 
education, secondary education, physical education, special education, 
business education, agricultural education, occupational education, health 
education, distributive education), 77 listed a basic academic subject area 
(whether in the social sciences, physical sciences or humanities). Eight 
listed their majors or areas of concentration as business or a field in 
business (e.g., marketing). Six listed a major /area of concentration in 
agriculture and 1 in speech pathology. Fifty-eight listed a dual or combined 
major. Of these respondents, nine have a dual/combined major in 
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Figure 3 

Degrees Held by Counseling and Guidance Personnel (N»219) 
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Figure 4 

Universities at Which Guidance and Counseling Personnel Completed 
Undergraduate Degrees (N=222) 
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Figure 5 

Universities at Which Guidance and Counseling Personnel Completed 
Masters Degrees (Na220) 
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Figure 6 

Types of Majors Reflected by Undergraduate Degrees of Guidance and 
Counseling Personnd (N=220) 
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education. 22 have dual/combined majors in education and a field outside of 
education and 27 have dual/combined majors in "non- education" fields. 

When counselors were queried about their future plans, nearly half (46.9%) 
indicated they did not plan to pursue additional degrees or continue their 
education. Approximately one-quarter of these educators hope to complete 
specialist or doctoral degrees in the future (24.1%). One-quarter of the 
respondents did not respond to this item (response rates 169) (see Figure 
7). On another item, counselors were asked whether they intended to 
remain in the field of education, and if so. In what capacity. A mi^rlty 
responded that they not only intended to staj in education (92%). but that 
they intend to stay in coonseling (92%). Although it appears that 
counselors intend to stay in the field and in education, alternatives to 
traditional degree programs for professional development and continuing 
education should be explored since approximately half have indicated they 
do not plan to pursue those paths. 

Length of Serylce. The majority of counselors working In Nevada's schools 
have been working 6-15 years (21.4% have worked 6-10 years and 21.0% 
have worked 11-15 years). Counselors In the rural areas tend to have less 
experience than counselors in the urban school districts (see Table 3). Sixty 
five percent of rural counselors have worked under 10 years in the schools, 
whereas 56% of urban counselors have less than 10 years experience. The 
average number of years that counselors have worked in schools is 10.1 and 
the mean number of years that counselors have worked In Nevada is 9.2. 
Mthoughf approodmately haW(if our counselors are trained out-qfstate, most 
qf the work experience qf our couns^ors is obtained in Nevada^ districts 
andschoo^ , 

Counselors in elementary schools in rural school districts have the least 
amount of experience as school counselors {M=4.42/SB=3- D and 
Junior/senior high school counselors in urban school districts have the 
greatest amount of experience (M= 13.8/^=8.5) ( (sec Tables 4 & 5). This 
fact can be e?q)lalned by the more recent recruitment and placement of 
elementary counselors as well as the trend for rural areas to have difficulty 
recruiting and keeping resource educational personnel. 

CounseHng-related experience. Counselors were asked to respond to a 
number of items on the survey related to teaching experience, non-school 
counseling experience, and careers they had had that had not been in 
education or counseling. El^ty-nine percent of the counselors responding 
(N=223j indicated they had been teachers before becoming counselors. 
More than half (58%) had had careers that had not been In education or 
counseling, but only 39% had counseling experience in non-school settings. 
Those settings ranged from counseling in churches (10%); mental health 
faclllUes (14%); social services (14%); the Juvenile/legal system (10%); 
social service agencies (4%); private pracUce/therapy (26%); the military 
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Figure 7 

Future Degrees That Counseling and Guidance Personnel Plan to Pursue(N=169*) 
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Table 3 

NUober of Guidance and Gdunseling Itersannel with Reqpcnsihilities £cr T^ddiig 
courses 

% I^pe of Courses 



•total (tf^lBB) 
Mb Teaching 

Re^xansiJbilities 81.9% (177) NA 
Taacixijig 

Iteggcansihilitlfis 18.1% (39) 

1 (xurse only (26) 15 C^irBBr Oevelcpent/Cbcp. B&jcaticn 

7 Peer QounsffUng 



2 or more 
courses 



(13) 



5 Carser Oevelopaenty^CbGi}. Educaticn 
4 Peer Oaunseling 
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Table 4 

School Counseling Years CoiBpleted by Elementary, Junior High/Middle School* and 
High School Counselors 



Rural 
(M-57) 


Elea 
(N-12) 


Percent of Personnel 
Mid/Jr High 
(N-n) (N-16) 


Jr/Sr 
(N^) 


K-12 
(li-12) 


Number of 
Years: 












0-3 


25.02 (3) 


27.0Z (3) 


13.0% (2) 


0 


16.7% (2) 


4-5 


25.0% (3) 


18.02 (2) 


25.0% (4) 


0 


16.7% (2) 


6-10 


33.0a (4) 


18.02 (2) 


25.0% (4) 


67.0% (4) 


16.7% (2) 


n-15 


17.0% (2) 


27.0% (3) 


19.0% (3) 


16.72 (1) 


33.3% (4) 


16-20 


0 


9.0% CD 


19.0% (3) 


0 


0 


21-25 


0 


0 


0 


0 


16.7% (2) 


26 or more 


0 


0 


0 


16.72 (1) 


0 


Urban 
(N-166) 


Elen 
(N-35) 


Percent of Personnel 
Mid/Jr High 
(N-43) (N-73) 


Jr/Sr 
(N-4) 


K-12 
(M-11) 


Number of 
-Years: 












0-3 


37.1Z (13) 


20.92 ( 9) 


13.72 (10) 


25.02 (1) 


9.12 (1) 


4-5 


25.7Z (9) 


16.32 (7) 


15.12 (11) 


0 


0 


6-10 


11. 4Z (4) 


16.32 (7) 


21.92 (16) 


0 


45, a (5) 


11-15 


22. 9Z (8) 


23.32 (10) 


17.82 (13) 


25.02 (1) 


18.22 (2) 


16-20 


2.9Z (1) 


13.92 (6) 


19.22 (14) 


25.02 (1) 


9.12 (1) 
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9.32 (4) 


8.22 (6) 


25.02 (1) 
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26+ 
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4.1% (3) 
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18.22 (2) 
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TablQ 5 

Mean Mater of Yeaxs Guidanoe and Oounselln? Bscsczmel Have Been Practlcijig in 
Mievada's Schools 

Aizal Uctan Total 

(»=57) (»«166) f»«»223) 



Elenentary 

!? 4.42 5.86 5.49 

§D 3.06 4.45 4.16 

Jlmior Higlv' 
Kiddie School 

If 6.64 9.98 9.30 

4.50 6.90 6.59 

High School 

U 9.41 11.16 10.83 

SD 7.62 7.50 7.51 

Jr/Sr 

If 8.40 13.75 10.78 

§0 2.79 8.50 6.24 

K-12 

a 6.92 11.64 9.17 

3.48 8.42 6.64 

Total (57) (166) 

U 7.21 9.83 9.16 

§D 5.32 7.15 6.81 
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(5%); and adolescent stimmer work programs (8.6%). The average number 
of years respondents had counseled in non-school settings was 3.6 years. 
The average number of years respondents had tau^t before becoming 
counselors was 9.1 years. Most counselors who were classroom teachers 
before becoming school counselors taught at the junior or senior high level. 
Other teaching e3q>eriences mentioned included teaching in grades K-12, 
teacliing university courses, adult education, and special education. Some of 
the subjects counselors had taught Included physical education, history, 
English, government, foreign lar^uage, business, art science, health, typing, 
music, etc. 

Teaching Responsibilities of Counselors. Although in the rural school 
districts it is often thought that counselors have multiple responsibilities 
because there is usually one counselor per school setting, responses to the 
survey item "In addition to your counseling assignment do you currently 
teach any courses?* indicated that few counselors actually are responsible 
for teaching courses(82% indicated "no teaching responsibility-). Of those 
that do (N=39), 22 of 26 who indicated they were responsible for teaching 
one course were involved in teaching career development or cooperative 
education (15) or peer counseling (7). Of the 13 that were teaching 2 or 
more courses, 5 tau^t career development/cooperative ed courses and 4 
taught peer coimseling (see Table 6). Generally, counselcrs responsible for 
teaching courses in cor^unctim with their counseling assignments seem to 
be teaching counseling^Uited courses 



Preservlce and Professional Training and Development: 

Quality of Counselor Preparation Pro^frams. >^}proximately 75% of those 
counselors responding described the quality of their school counselor 
preparation programs as "excellent" or "good" (see Table 7). When we 
examined these responses by grade level assignment we found that Junior 
high/middle school counselors were the group that fell below that average 
percentile in terms of satisfaction with the quality of their programs (68% 
versus 75%). Of the urban and rural school counselors responSng to this 
item on the survey, approximately 20% of the counselors who described 
their preparation program as "good" or "excellent" were from the rural areas 
and 56% were urban coimselors (see Table 8). There were no significant 
differences in the descriptions of rural and ui^>an counselors. 

Thirty-three of the 224 counselors who completed the surveys commented 
on the quality of their counselor preparation program. Approximately 20% 
of these xespondents stated sometUng to the effect that their program d^^* 
not prepare them for the clerical dnties and paperwork required in the 
▼arious scbools. Comments also included statements that they were 
prepared for the actual counseling portion of the job, but not for the rest 
(i.e.. "clerical duties" such as scheduling, etc.). In addition, they found the 
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Table 6 

Sciiool Ctaunsf»1 ing Years Oaipleted fay Rural axxi Uziaan Bdlcators 

Bexoent of FBrscmel 
Buzal ndban Total 

(N»57) (l*»166) (N=223) 



Years: 



0-3 


4.5% (10) 


15.2% (34) 


20.1% (44) 


4-5 


4.9% ill) 


12.1% (27) 


17.0% (38) 


6-10 


7.2% (16) 


14.3% (32) 


24% (48) 


11-15 


5.8% (13) 


15.2% (34) 


21.0% (47) 


16-20 


1.8% (4) 


10.3% (23) 


12.1% (27) 


21-25 


0.9% (2) 


4.9% (11) 


5.8% (13) 


26 ox scxe 


0.4% (1) 


2.2% (5) 


2.7% (6) 
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Hew Guidanoe and Cbunselixg Pscscnnel npsrribp tbe Quality of naedr School 
Oounselar g tf^wvaticii nrograns: Ratings by Eleoentazy, Junior Highr-Middle 
School, and High Srtinol 

T^pe of School 

Elem MicV^ High J^/Sr K-12 Ibtal 



ExnpngTt 

N 14 20 31 22 41 76 

% 30% 20% 34% 0.9% 4.1% 34% 

Good 

N 22 49 36 56 36 91 

% 47% 49% 40% 5.0% 3.6% 41% 

J^deguata 

N 9 21 13 22 14 37 

% 19% 21% 14% 4.5% 1.4% 17% 

Mediocre 

N 2 11 10 0 2 17 

% 4% 11% 11% 0.0% 0.9% 7.7% 

"Poor 

K 0 1 0 0 0 1 

% 0.0% 0.5% 0.0% 0.0% 0.0% 1% 

Total 

N 47 102 90 9 22 222 
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T^e 8 

Hesv Guidance emd Gbaseling Perscmsl Oescxibe the Quality of Iheir School 
Counselor ]^?Bparatlcn PcogrsBs: Ratings by Riral axxl Hdaan Personnel 

Locatiion 

Sural IJtban Total 

_____ 

N 17 59 76 

% 30% 36% 34% 

Good 

N 25 66 91 

% 44% 40% 41% 

Adeijuata 

N 11 26 37 

% 19% 16% 17% 

Mediocre 

N 4 13 17 

% 7% 8% 8% 

Boor 

H 0 1.1 

% 0.0% 0.5% 0.5% 

Total 

N 57 165 222 

% 25.8% 74.4% 100% 
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practical field experience to be beneficial along with the courses on 
counseling techniques. One question that arises gioen these comments is, 
whether couns^or pr epar aa im pro^xmis thould take a more 'YeaUsti&' 
tqtproach in Mn^qKoingcounseimsforsdwoi settings 
^houH reqidpecounsdors to spaa the buOcqfth^ time u^ig those Mils 
which they are best prq Hir ed to qffer? We shall be able to address this 
question better \i^en we examine the results that follow in a later section on 
percent of counselor time spent on non-guidance activities. 

Most Helpful Experiences/Courses. Approximate^^ 200 counselors 
responded to the item asking them which particular experiences or courses 
in their formal preparation were most helpml in assisting them to be 
effective counselors in their current situation. Many (41%) stated that the 
practicums, internships, techniques-anything hands-on— proved most 
helpful. Others also believed that courses such as group counseling, 
individual counseling, and career/vocational education were of benefit in 
their current situation. Other counselors mentioned specific professors who 
proved to be helpful. 

Least Helpful Experiences /Courses. When asked v^ch particular 
experiences or courses proved to be the least helpful, many (25%) of the 
150 respondents included statistics or research courses In their listings. 
Other categories of courses mentioned as being the least helpful Included: 
theory courses, general educatio;> courses, specific counseling courses such 
as "group counseling" or "structure and supervision" and psychology courses. 
However, there were also quite a few who responded with "none"--meanlng 
all the experiences or courses In their formal preparation were helpftil in 
some way or another. 

Ucensure Status. The majority of coimselors in our sample Indicated that 
they were licensed for secondary counseling (88%). Approximate^ half of 
the sample possessed elementary counseling licenses (41.5%) and half 
possessed special counseling licenses (45.5%) that allowed them to counsel 
in grades K-12. A few of the respondents possessed special teacher or 
administrative licenses (34.5%) and 29.5% reported that they were licensed 
for some "^other" tfpt of position. Significantly more counselors in the urban 
areas were licensed for all types of positions than counselors in the rural 
areas (see Table 9). General^, it appears that coimselors in the urban areas 
might have greater carea-Jtexibility than rural counselors ff^s^bUltyfor 
more types qf portions is the erit&ia applied. 

Some of the other licenses that coimselors reported having (other than the 
traditional school licenses) included marriage and family therapist, K-12 
substitute, vocational counselor, K-12 physical education, driver's education, 
special education teacher, special education administration, school 
psychologist, industrial arts, computer, reading specialist, speech and 
language specialist, psychometrist, and nurse. One respondent mentioned 
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TVpes of Licenses Held by Nevada's Guidance md CXxsiseUngr BaisassI: Percent 
Held by Elansxtaxy, ^Jmixx HlgtyKlriile Sctaool, and High School IteEScrawO. 

lypa of Srhnnl 

Elem MLdl/Tr High Jr/Sr K-12 Tbtal 
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that he/she was not licensed, but certiiled. For counselors who were 
licensed prior to '87-88, the term "licensed" may be confusing because 
school licenses were previously termed "certification" and only private 
practice or therapy prlveleges were "licensed". 

Of the 224 school counselors who submitted completed surveys, 58 
responded that they were licensed as school counselors in other states. Of 
these (581. 38 are licensed to work as a school counselor in one other state, 
nine in two other states, five in three other states and two In five other 
states— a total of 26 different states having been mentioned. Two of the 58 
are licensed to work as school counselors in other countries (i.e., Guam and 
the PhilUpplnes). 

When counselors were asked whether any of the licensing or relicensing 
regulations in the State of Nevada had been difficult lor them to meet, 93% 
(N=216) indicated that they had not had any difficulties with the licensing 
process. However, twenty-three counselors commented on difficult 
licensing or relicensing regulations In the state. E;q)lanations included 
comments such as there being confusion over what is required, that it takes 
a long time to verify requirements, that the times that courses for 
recerdfication are taught are not always appropriate, especially for those 
counselors living in the rural areas, that the rules are odd and evaluations 
difficult it was hard to "equate" coursework. and that continuing education 
units would not apply to relicensing althou^ they are required for national 
certffication. One counselor commented on the fact that for him/her 
certification in vocational counseling was difficult: this person's program was 
in rehabilatlon counseling and not specificalfy school counseling. He 
Indicated that he had difficulties with this because In Nevada, one must be 
certffied in school counseUng beforean application for vocational counseling 
can be processed. In addition, one person commented that the "original 
certffication" required him/her to return to Los Angeles, CA. In spite qf 
these comments, its imjx^tant to note that the m^rrity qf counselors in 
Nevada do not perceive licensing regulations as difficult. 

Professional Develop ment Activities. Counselors were asked to report on 
their development activities over the past five years, or however many years 
they had been counseling if less than five. First counselors responded to an 
item about what kinds of credit they had completed for professional 
development (see Tables 10 and 11). The majority of counselors had 
participated in in-service credit experiences (82%), continuing education 
courses (76%), university courses m coimsellng (62%) and university 
courses in education (54%). Urban counselors were signfficantly more likely 
to have reported participating in professional development activities for 
which they earned credit and this can logically be attributed to accessibility 
and availability of such e3q>enences for counselors in the rural areas. There 
are no slgnfficant differences among counselors with different grade level 
assignments in terms of the types of professional development activities 
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T^e 10 

Peraent of ftaral and OCban Guidance and Cfcxmseling Jtersoreal Who Omlete 
Credits for Professional OsveloiBaTt 

Anal Dtfaan Total 

(»»55) (N=166) (1*»221) 

Types of Credit 

In-Servioe 82% (45) 83% (138) 82% (183) 

Cbntiinuing- 

Bducation 73% (40) 79% (131) 76% (171) 

Correspondenoe 13% (07) U% (18) U% (25) 

Uhiversity 
courses in 

BA^cation 67% (37) 50% (83) 54% (120) 

university 
Cburses In 

QcwnseOing 69% (38) 61% (101) 62% (139) 

<^^ l «3a 31% (17) 10% (17) 15% (134) 

NBOC 0S% (3) 11% (19) 10% (22) 

Other 09% (5) 05% (9) 06% (14) 
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Table 11 



Psrcent of £la»itar7, junior Hlgtv'Mlddle Sdsol and aLgh Sdxxsl GUictonse ani 
Oounselingr Personnel Wso QcB(U.ete Qnedits for tafessional I3evalop»]t 

ElaD- J\jmor High/ High Sctsool Jt/Sr K-U 

entazy Middle School 

(N»47) (»«54) (N-90) (»«9) (11-23) 



Types of Qnadit 

In-Serwioe 89% (42) 78% (42) 81% (73) 89% (8) 78% (18) 

C3onf. inning 

Education 83% (39) 80% (43) 71% (64) 67% (6) 83% (19) 

Correspondence 11% (5) 9% (5) 12% (11) 22% (2) 9* (2) 

Dhiversity 
Courses in 

Education 51% (24) 54% (29) 54% (49) 56% (5) 59% (13) 

Oiiiversity 
Courses in 

CCunselinj 77% (36) 59% (32) 61% (55) 56% (5) 48% (U) 

CcBBunity 

Oallag© 13% (6) 9% (5) 17% (IS) 11% (1) 30% (7) 

NBOC 15% P) 11% (6) 7% (7) 0 9% (2) 

Other 6% (3) 7% (4) 3% (3) 11% (1) 13% (3) 
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they are likely to take for credit (see Table II). Credit completed by school 
counselors for professional development in the last five years in categories 
other than those listed inTables 10 and 1 1 include: MFT for licensure, 
administration coursewoiic. credits toward marriage and family certification, 
supervision AAMFT, real estate, private studies (i.e., psychodrama training) 
and drug and alcohol abuse counseling courses. 

The three non-credit prqfessUmal activities that Neoada's counselors 
pardc^tate in mostJretptenOy are memberMp in local (90%) and natkmal 
C75%iprqfiBssUmalay^Mntzaaons mulattenditigprqfies^mwl organization 
meetUtgs and eoitf^Brences C7S%^ (see Figure 8). Aside from "other" 
mentioned activities (9%). counselors were least likely to report that they 
were elected as officers in these professional organizations (26%), that they 
served as department chairs (27%) or that they were members of 
community and social service organization advisory boards or committees 
(35%). Again, there was a significant difference between the level of 
participation of counselors in urban and rural areas in these non-credit 
professional activities (see Table 12), with urban counselors being more 
likely to report that they participated in all ten activiUes listed. When we 
analyzed the reports on participation in professional activities by grade level 
assignment (see Table 13). there w^are significant differences among 
counselors with varying grade level asslgrunents for membership in national 
and local professional organizatins, attending professlnal meetings or 
conferences, and acting as department chairs. The trend was for 
elementary and secondary (i.e.. high school) counselors to participate more 
than might be expected and that Junior high/middle school and K-12 
counselors participated in these activities less than expected. Junior 
high/middle schooi couns^ors had the Imvest particip€ition rates in 
prqfessioncd deo^opment activities qfall counselors. 

A list of other professional activities was generated by counselors responding 
to this item. Ttie activities in which counselors also participated included: 
volunteer-child sexual abuse treatment program, state/local curriculum 
writer, church-related social services as an MFT, CCSD liaison for 
elementary counselors, member of Strategic Planning Committee. College 
Fair Board chairperson and member. PTA scholarship committee member, 
STEP class instructor, member of national committees, past elected officer 
of Counca for Exceptional Children, author of articles for Journals, and 
member of educational board of two national education publications for rural 
education. 



Counseimg and Guidance Comprehensive Program Elements: 

Twelve items ask ed counselors to indicate the extent to which various 
program elements occurred as part of the guidance and counseling program 
in their school settings. These program elements were derived from the 
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Figure 8 



Types of Credit Completed for Professional Development by Guidance and 
Counseling Personnel (N=212) 
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12.1% 
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Table 12 

Baroent of ftaal and Uttian Guidance and Cbunseling Itetsonnel 11» PiarticiDate in 
Ecof essicBial Activities 



Riral uxisan 'ratal 

(N««57) (N-166) (11=223) 

Types of Activities 
National 

OrganizatioTS 65% (37) 80% (132) 75% (169) 
Tnral 

Organization 82% (47) 93% (154) 90% (201) 

Elec::ad Officer 
of pTDfessional 

organization 5% (3) 33% (55) 26% (58) 

Onmmittae 
mes^aezTship in 
porofessional 

aa:ganization 33% (19) 41% (68) 39% (87) 

AcMsory- Board 

null - ^ 

flB&Dsr oz 
GbBBunity or 
Sorrinl Service 

Organization 54% (31) 28% (47) 35% (78) 

CdBBunity 
03ll e <: ^ Lnstructor 
or I^^-Servioa 



40% (23) 37% (61) 38% (84) 

counseling 
Goatdinator/ 

totem ^jpecvisar 26% (15) 39% (65) 36% (80) 

O^artaent Q«dr 25% (14) 28% (46) 27% (60) 

Attend Rrofmssirnal 
Organization aeetings/ 

CtnfertHXXS 75% (43) 80% (132) 78% a75) 

Otlser 5% (3) 10% (17) 09* (20) 
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Taible 13 



Barcent of EXerapntaiy, JXmiar Higb/Middle School and Higb . School Guidance and 
Cbunsallng Parsomel i8» Burtirdpata in ftofessicnal ikctivities 



entaxy 



J\3nior HigV Higix Sctwol Jk/Sr 
Middle SciioQl 

(11-54) (2^) (Ne9) 



K-12 & 
Otter 



Vfpes of 
Activities 

National 

Organizations 79% (37) 
Local 

Organization 91% (43) 

Elected Of f ioer 
of professional 
organization 21% (lO) 

Cfcaimlttae 

nitfiiitiwngh-ip in 

professional 

organization 45% (21) 

Advisory Board 
Maiil'?ffT' of 
GbDBunity oor 
Social, Service 
OrganiCTtion 23% (01) 

Ormwmity OollegB 

Instxuctor 

or In-Service 

60% (28) 



Counseling 

Cbacdlnator/ 

Soteni 



Qjair 



32% (IS) 



(0) 



Attend Kof essional 
Organization meet~ 
ings/Oonferenoes 74% (35) 



83% (45) 

89% (48) 
31% (17) 



46% (25) 



37% (20) 



37% (20) 



Other 



9% (4) 



41% (22) 

20% (11) 

78% (42) 

11% , ) 



74% (67) sn (6) 



90% (81) 89% (8) 



30% (27) 



0 (0) 



33% (30) 0 (0) 



36% (32) 22% (2) 



27% (24) 22% (2) 



34% (31) 22% (2) 



46% (41) 44% (4) 



74% (17) 



91% (21) 



17% (4) 



48% (11) 



57% (13) 



43% (10) 



43% (10) 



17% (4) 



80% (72) 78% (7) 83% (19) 

4% (4) 0 (0) 26% (6) 
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proposed course of study for career and occupational guidance and 
counseling recommended for students in 7th through I2th grade in Nevada. 
They also match those elements recommended for the development and 
implementation of a '^comprehensive" guidance and counseling pn^ram by 
several state departments of education nation^vlde. Ihe scale used for each 
item asked counselors to indicate whether the program element occurred 
not at all (1), rarefy^ (2), sometimes (3), frequenUy (4) or most of the time 
(5). The program element that was reported to occur the least frequently in 
Nevada's schools (N=:188) was proyislons for the seh<N>l-to-woi^ tiansition 
(M=3.14, SD=1.26) (see Table 14). Hie program elements that were 
reported to occur most frequently in Nevada's schools (with mean ratings of 
at least 4.0 or ''frequently'1 included consultations "with parents, teachers, 
other edncatGzs, and cominiinity agencies it^aidlng strategies to help 
individual students" (M=4.33. SD= .84), counseling on a **8mall group or 
individual basis for students expressing di£Bculties dealing with 
relationships, personal concerns, or nonnal developmental tasks'* Qd=4. 19. 
SD=1.0). crisis counseling (M=4.22, SD=.93). '*use of referral sources to deal 
with crises such as suicide, violence, abuse, chemical dependency, and 
terminal illness** (M=4.64, SD=.60). counselor attendance or enrollment in 
in-service training, professional meetings and conferences, and post- 
graduate work** (M=4.12, SD = 1.1) and regular consultations *'wlth teachers 
to share information and receive feedback r^arding the needs of students'* 
(M= 4.43. Sn=.76). 



Rural versus Urban CounseUng & Guidance P rogram Characteristics. In 
Nevada's rural schools there are sis of the twelve program elements that 
counselors report occur more frequently than do counselors In either 
Washoe or Clark county school districts (see Table 14). These are: student 
self-assessment; "counseling and guidance activities are delivered and 
supported hy" diverse groups; **pTovision8 tot assisting students with the 
transition from school to work, post-secondaiy education or training"; 



MM 









professional development activities; and consoltatkm with and feedback 
from teachers. Overall^ these program elements seem to occur most 
frequently in Washoe Cotmty schools and least frequently in Clark County 
Schools. However, on the average, in onty one case is any of these program 
elements reported as occuring "rarely" or "not at all". In W€ishoe County 
schools the transitionjrom schooVto-uwrk occurs, on the average, between 
rarely and somedmes 1^). This is also the leastfi^uent 

program element dtedfor dark County Schools, whereas the l^stjrequent 
qf Ae prognm elements in the rural counties is the provision Jm' students 
to engage in short and long-range goal setting. 

Elementary. Middle School & High School Counseling and Guidance 
Program Characteristics. Preparing students for the transition frt)m school 
to-work would by definition be most frequent in Nevada's hi^ schools. 
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Table 14 

Mean Batings^ of the Sctent to ftiidx Guiiianoe and Qounseling ficograa EXem^its 
Oocur in Nsvada's %sal and Octaan 

Itoal* fiBshoe Clailc Obtal 

(N^) (N«102) (N-221) 



pQzscnal & SnrrinI Growth 

Student Self -Assessosxt 

Short ard LcxigHRange Goals 

Supc3ort fron Diverse Groi^ 
SO 

School-to-«ork Ttansition 
Cbnsultatlon 
Sttall-gra^ Osutselincr 
Crisis Counseling 

ss 

Referral Scurces 

Kofessional OBvelcpnent 
Si 

RmCsssional Hostdngs 

student Stac&ack 
Stem Teachexs 



4.0 

0-93 

3.98 
0.90 

3.25 
1.08 

3.81 
0.96 

3.49 
1.18 

4.41 
0.73 

4.37 
0.S5 

4.29 
0.79 

4.60 
0.53 

4.09 
0.97 

4.29 
0.97 



4.fi3 
0.64 



4.17 
0.96 

3.34 
1.08 

3.18 
1.11 

3.39 
0.95 

2.79 
1.33 

4.50 
0.76 

4.40 
0.97 

4.36 
0.87 

4.75 
0.52 

3.67 
1.07 

4.16 
1.07 



4.48 
0-76 



3.62 
1.05 

3.56 
1.10 

3.48 
1.13 

3.40 
1.19 

3.14 
1.24 

4.18 
0.94 

3.M 
1.05 

4.10 
1.03 

4.62 
0.65 

3.51 
1.19 

4.00 
1.19 



4.28 
0.80 



3.87 
1.02 

3.61 
1.07 

3.34 
1.U 

3.51 
1.08 

3.14 
1.26 

4.33 
0.84 

4.19 
1.00 

4.22 
0.93 

4.64 
0.60 

3.70 
1.12 

4.12 
1.12 



4.43 
0.76 



* Ors o n dty bas been included as xural in ttils table. 
A^cale 

l«not at all 2BEaxely 3"5aDetiafis 4sfDequratly Ss^vost of tbe time 
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however, as the results In Table 15 indicate, counselors in Junior/senior 
high school combinations and K-12 settings ^=31) report that students 
are more frequently prepared for the school-to-work transition (M=4.33 and 
3.71, respective^) than do counselors in the traditional hi^ school settings 
(grades 9 or 10-12; N=89) (M= 3.57). This program element has a reported 
occurrence as low as M»1.96 for Nevada's elementary schools. 

Tu)o other program dements that tend to occur more firequently with age 
include '^short and long-raiige goal setting" and 'Student s^'<issessmsnt*. 
Otherwise, high school counselors appear to report that several program 
elements critical to a comprehensive guidance and counseling program are 
less likely to occur in their school settings than at the lower grade levels. Of 
particular significance is "support from diverse groups", again, the "school-to- 
work transition", "consultation with others", "small group coimseling", 
"crisis counseling" encouragement for professional developm<mt and 
attendance at professional meetings, and "student feedback from teachers". 

Relationships Between SES and Existing Counseling and Guidance Program 
Elements. When we examine program elements by the socio-economic 
status of the students with whom counselors report that they work (see 
Table 16), we find that counselors working with low SES students are least 
likely to have students participate in short and long-range goal setting and 
counselors working with high SES children are most likely to do this, 
whereas counselors working with hig^ SES children are least likely to 
prepare students for the school-to-work transition and coimselors working 
with middle SES students are most likely to do so. There is an overall trend 
for fewer program elements to occur as frequently in lower SES schools 
than they do in middle, mixed and high SES schools, however, with the 
exception of the two aforementioned program elements (planning and 
transitions) none of the program elements is reported to occur less 
frequently than sometimes and the average frequencies range from M= 3.1 
(school to work transition in low SE^S schools) to 4.8 (crisis counseling in 
high SES schools). 

Percent Time Devoted to Various Counseling Activities. Of the counselors 
responding to the survey item asking them to Indicate the percent of time 
they devoted to specific educational frmctlons (198 of 224), they responded 
that they spent the majority of their time engaged in responsive services. 
On the average, counselors spent 40% of their time engaged in these 
services, which include consiiltation, personal coimseling, small groups, 
individual counseling, crisis counseling and referral (see Table 17). The 
second most frequent activity for whi(£ counselors report they spend an 
average of approximately 20% of their time is "nonguidance, adminisbrative 
and clerical activities". These activities include bus duty, limchroom duty, 
playgrovmd duty, balancing class sizes, building master schedules, substitute 
teaching, figuring CPA's, figuring class rank, and limch breaks. The next 
two areas in which counselors report they spend an average of 15-16% of 
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TahlB 15 

Maan Ratings^ of tSie Sctfflt to laiich Guidanpe aid Osumelixig SrogrsB Elenarts 
Ocxur in Nevada's ELonentazy, Ifiddle, and High Schools 

El f np nt ary Middle Ot/Sr High K-12 Tbtal 
Pcogram ff l emm ts 01-45) (W^) (»»9) (ii=89) ll-(22) if-(219) 





4.51 


3.S7 


4.38 


3.67 


3.64 


3.87 




0.73 


1.05 


0.74 


1.02 


1.00 


1.02 


Stnrlerrt Self - 
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3.54 


3.47 


4.00 


3.65 
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3.61 




1.08 


1.03 


0.93 


1.09 


1.10 


1.07 


saiort and Lang- 
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2.78 


2.87 


4.13 


3.80 


3.32 


3-34 




0.36 


1.06 


0.34 


1.06 


1.04 


1.11 
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Divert Grtx^ 
















3.71 


3-50 


4.13 


3.35 


3.55 


3.51 


SQ 


0.95 


1.09 


0.34 


l.U 
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1.08 
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1.96 
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1.05 
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4.74 


4.40 
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0.76 
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0.72 
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0.90 


0.84 
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0.93 
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4.07 
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4.29 
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3.82 
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T^e 16 

Mean Batixigs^ of the detent to Nhich Cbisiselijig anl Guidanoe Kngram EXemstts 
Occur in Netvada's Srttfmls by Socdo-Soona&ic Status of Stulent It{ulatim 
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Table 17 

Moan Percent of Aisual Tiae Gbunselars Devote to Cbunseling Activities and 
Educational Functions in Nevada's Rural and Uz±an Sctsools 

Nevada's Counties 

Rural Hashoe Clark "Dstal 
(1*=58) (H=63) (N=87) (M«198) 



Types of Activities 



Gorriculum 


18.26% 


19.42% 


n-14% 


15.49% 


Individual Planning 


16.40% 


12.64% 


18.43% 


16.22% 


Re^x3nsive Services 


41.36% 


49.32% 


32.61% 


39.75% 


System Support 


9.52% 


9.32% 


7.51% 


8.57% 


Nonguidance 
AiminisLrative and 
Clerical Jkirtivities 


14.03% 


9.02% 


29.44% 


19.39% 
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their time are curriculum (i.e., classroom and group activities) and individual 
planning (advisement, assessment, placement, career & occupational 
ejcploration. and four-year plan development). The area in \i^ch counselors 
spend the least amount of time on the average is on system support 
activities (8.6%), which include research, sta£f & community development, 
curriculum development, professional development committee /advisory 
boards, community involvement program management and operation, and 
public relations. 

In Tables 17 and 18, these percentages are analyzed for counselors in the 
rural counties and Washoe and Clark counties and by grade level assignment. 
Counselors in rural schools and in Washoe county spend more time on 
responsive services than the average and less time on non-guidance 
activities than on curriculum and individual planning, although system 
support activities still demand the least time from these counselors. 
However, in Claris county, counselors report nearly equivalent percentages 
of time spent on responsive services and nonguidance activities. 

Grade level assignments seem to have the strongest influence on how 
counselors spend their time. Elementary counselors and Junior/senior high 
school counselors are most likely to devote their time to responsive services 
(51% and 58%, respectively), whereas elementary counselors are least likely 
to spend time on individual plaiming, system support activities, and 
nonguidance activities. Elementary coimselors is the group that is most 
likely to spend time on curriculum activities (31%). High school counselors 
and middle/Junior high school counselors spend approxmiately one-quarter 
of their time on non-guidance activities. High school and Junior/senior high 
school coimselors are the least likely to team up with teachers in the 
classroom or in groups to instruct students in counsellng-related 
curriculums. Counselors in K-12 and high school settings are most likely to 
spend time on individual planning activities. 

Counselors were asked to add any other activities they perform in their 
current counseling job to these five categories. Activities added to the 
curricidum category included: financial planning for students and parents 
and teaching in traiiUng with business students. 

Activities added to the individual planning category included progress 
reports, contracts, scheduling and schedule dianges (one counselor stated 
this takes up 1C0% of his/her time from mid-August through September), 
telephone calls, and pre-registration responsibilities. 

Parent conferences, parent/teacher conferences, home visits on counselor's 
own time and lEPs were activities which were added to the responsive 
services category. 

Curriculum evaluation, college liaison, inservlce for teachers, coordination of 
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T^e IS 

Mean Percsit of Anual Time Qcuselais Dsvcte to Gbunseling Activities ard 
T^Tra- t-irBiaT Ftmctions by Gr^ie Level Assignnoit 

Gcads Level 

Elen M34ATr High Jt/Sr Ototal 
Tvpes of Activities 

Qarriculum 31.29% 15.96% 8.34% 6.33% 13.2* 15.49% 
IndividusCL 

Planning 4.17% 12.06% 23.01% 16.17% 23.9% 16.22% 
Responsive 

Services 50.91% 40.33% 32.88% 58.33% 37.5* 39.75% 

System SUppcrt 7.88% 7.76% 8.52% 12.17* 11.1% 8.57% 

Kongid dance 
ikiBiinistrative and 
Clerical 

Activities 5.17* 23.76* 27.06% 5.33* 11.3* 19.39* 
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elementaiy counseling program for school district STET and STEP classes, 
training and working with new principals and assistants and training and 
orienting new deans were the activities mentioned that were added to the 
system st^port category. 

The majority of the activities that counselors did add were classified under 
the nm^guidcmce/cuinmistratlve and clerical duties category. Examples of 
the activities mentioned were: data processing, miscellaneous paperwork, 
paper pushing, filing, attendance and attendance phone calls, classroom 
motivation referrals, sending out "nongrad** letters, writing and typing 
letters of recommendation, bulletin boards, chaperoning school events, 
campus duty, concession duty, detention room duty, clearing up transcript 
questions— calling other schools for confirmation, scholarships/candidates 
for awards bsed on GPA. figuring honor roll lists, NaUonal Honor Society. Job 
announcements, issuance of lockers and texts, making up K-5 class lists, 
football coaching, night school coordinator, monthly parental newsletter, 
and writing catalogues. 

Is the Counseling and Guidance Program Integrated with the Instructional 
Program?: 

Counselors were asked to respond to seven Items related to their own and 
their school's philosophy of guidance and counseling programs. For each of 
the seven statements they were asked to rate the extent to which they 
agreed with the statement as a goal for guidance and counseling programs 
and how much the perceived that their school's guidance and counseling 
program refiected that goal. Tables 19-24 provide information related to 
counselors' perceptions and beliefs about the appropriate philosophy for 
guidance and counseUng programs. These perceptions were analyzed 
according to rural versus urban schools, grade level assignments, and years 
of counseling experience. 

What Counseling and Guidance Goals are Being Met? The most important 
goal counselors perceive for guidance and counseling programs is that 
guidance is a program for aU students (M=4.72, SD= ,91). The goal with 
which they least agree Is that guidance and counseling programs should be 
evaluated through student outcomes (M= 3.6, SD=1.3) (see Table 19). 
Insofar as the goals that counselors perceive are being supported by their 
school's programs, the means for these goals range from 1.96 to 2.44 
(wherein l=not supported, 2= supported, and 3=strongly supported) (see 
Table 20). The goal that counselors perceive is most supported by Nevada's 
school guidance and counseling programs is that "guidance is a program for 
all students". The next goal perceived by counselors to be supported by 
school guidance and counseling programs is that guidance is a "team 
relationship". The two goals that counselors perceive are supported by their 
school's programs, but not as strongly as the other goals, is that "guidance is 
a plaimed and sequential program that enables students to develop to their 
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T^e 19 



Haan Soores^ £br OounseXors' Beliefs Abcut the Goals of Guidance and Qsuiselii^ 



Mevada's Cbunties 



Riral 

(N=59) 



Hashoe 



dark 
(N=99) 



Ttotal 
(H=219) 



Goals for Oaunseling and 
Guidance Prograas 

ALL Students 

Integrated with Irstrjction 

Planned and Sequential 

Ronedistian for Special 
Needs 

SD 

T^eam Relationship 
I? 

DivsEse Oelivexy Systa& 
EveOuated Hxrcugh Student 



A Scale: 

l^stzxsngly dlsagxee 2>disagi:ee 



4.74 
0.79 



4.60 
0.78 



4.54 

0.95 



4.21 
1.16 



4.67 
0.85 



4.54 
0.93 



3.83 
1.19 



4.79 
0.76 



4.64 
0.83 



4.60 
0.86 



4.36 
1.03 



4.73 
0.81 



4.57 
0.88 



3.47 
1.33 



4.62 

1-19 



4.54 
1.05 



4.34 
l.U 



4.05 
1-21 



4.38 
1.18 



4.31 
1.13 



3.50 
1.36 



4.72 
0.91 



4.61 
0.88 



4.48 
0.98 



4.21 
1.19 



4.58 
0.97 



4.48 
0.98 



3.60 
1.30 
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TatlB 20 

Maan S cqt b sA fdr Oaunselors* flpUpfs About Haetlsr Tlseir Scixxals' QMnseliiig 
and Guidance ftxagzams Reflect Csese Goals 

Nevada's Oounties 
jtoal fiasfaoe dark Ibtal 
(»=59) (H«60) (lf»=99) (Jfr»218) 



Goals For Counseling and 
Guidance Progzaxos 

All snvlents 

Jl 2.53 2.53 2 . 59 2.60 

SD 0.54 0.63 0.75 0.68 

Intajratad witii Instnicticsi 

K 2,48 2.21 2.43 2.38 

§9 0-63 0.72 0.71 0.69 

Planned and Sequential 

H 2.22 1.88 2.02 2.04 

S 0.72 0.76 0.78 0.77 

Ranediation for S{»cial 



1$ 2.40 2.30 2.29 2.32 

§Q 0.72 0.'68 0.79 0.74 

'Seam. Relationship 

H 2.S9 2.35 2.43 2.44 

® 0.62 0.61 0.66 0.64 

Diverse Delivery systfisa 

2f 2.39 2.18 2.33 2.30 

Si 0.70 0.67 0.74 0.71 

Svaluated llxccugh Student 



2^ 2.11 1.68 2.04 1.96 

SD 0.76 0.70 0.69 0.73 



A Scale: 

IsMbt Supported 2B:€^9posted 



3^LLuiJ9ly Supported 



I 
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fall potential from grades K-12" and that "guidance is evaluated as to its 
effccUveness on student outcomes . 

Sdustiy". OveraU ^^'unselors tended to |^ j^^A^^yf^j^a? on the 
2.3. respectively). 

Wiselors in either Washoe or Clark counties (see Table 20). 
E^^s^feS^co^s^^^^^^^^^ 

Senll^tlr befeff and melr P--Pt}°- ^^^'a^'' AoS^co'SSselors 

r^uc'stiSr^^is'p^r^^^^ , 

SrS^ce to ^ anVegral of *e ^ducaUon P^ess but 
^Tementarl^ounselors le^^Uk^^^^^^^ 

programs were not supporU'-e of these two goals. 

counselors' beliefs abo. . -ueiner these P'°©nr&Sf ^^KS of 
^S'^r With &e exception of cou^^^^^^^ 

programs provide s"PP«^,^?^,%«^e "oCdors who had been in 
students with special needs . on the average , ^ perceive their 

the system for 2^ y^^^J?!?^\S^f ^^^^ S related to guidance 

ST^rfraU^^denSrSaa^^wim instruction, as a diverse 
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Tabla 21 

Maan Scares^ for Oounsel o rs' BftHpfs About ^ Gcals of Guidance and CCiaseling 
RLXxji'flins 

Tfp& of Srtmnl 

Elflositazy »<Ar»a High Jr/Sr K-12 Tbtal 
{»=47) (ll«53) (N=89) {N«9) (1^22) (N=220) 



Gonls For Counseling 
and Guidance nngraas 



All Students 

If 4.51 4.81 4.78 5.00 4-55 4,72 

SQ 1.14 0.65 0.85 0.00 1.84 0.91 

Intagxatfid with 
Insrructiian 

JI 4.47 4.66 4.67 5.00 4.36 4.61 

§Q 1.10 0.68 0.81 0.00 1.18 0.88 

Planned and 
Sec^iential 

if 4.38 4.50 4.53 4.63 4.14 4.48 

® 1.17 0.80 0.94 0.74 l.U 0.98 

Rffwwri i atiion £ar 
fecial Needs 

4.17 4.25 4.25 4.67 3.81 4.21 
SD 1.18 1.00 1.17 0.71 1.17 1.12 

Teim Belaticnsixip 

If. 4.51 4.56 4.61 5.00 4.24 4.58 

1.18 0.88 0.87 0 1.22 0.97 



DtLvecse Oelivezy 



4.32 4.63 4.48 4.89 4.29 4.48 

S> l-IB 0.87 0.S3 0.33 1.10 0.98 

Evaluated ISizaugti 
Student OutooBRSS 

If 3.21 3.62 3.78 3.88 3.45 3.60 

^ 1.46 1.19 1.23 1.81 1.19 1.30 



A Scale: 

l=<stzongly disagxoe 2»disa9ree 3«neub:al 4«agree 5=^^xngly agree 
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Mean Soores^ tar CbURsalcES' Beliftfs Aboui: Ifiset^ mpir Scfacols' Goii^m ani 
Cbunseling Rngtaas Reflect ilsese Gdals 

TVpe of Scboal 
Middle Euugh Jt/Sr K-12 Mai 
(1W3) (1M9) (M«9) {1#«22) (N«220) 



(H-47) 



For Counseling 
and Guidance Prograaas 

All Students 

2.58 

SC 0.66 

Integrated with 

Instruction 

^ 2-40 

59 0.72 

Planned and 
Sequential 

2.16 

a? 0.73 



2.42 
0.77 



2.34 
0.71 



1.94 
0.79 



2.71 
0.65 



2.38 
0.67 



2.08 
0.78 



2.88 
0.35 



2.76 
0.46 



2.14 
0.69 



2.50 
0.60 



2.27 
0.77 



1.81 
0.75 



7 SO 
0.68 



2.38 
0.69 



2.04 
0.77 



far 

^»cial Mpffds 

n 



2.45 
0.67 



If 2.57 
Si 0.67 

Diverse Delivery 



ff 2.26 
S 1.77 
Evaluated OSaroigh 



1.79 
0.74 



If 

A Scale: 

l*-iiot supported 



2.31 
0.73 



2.43 
0.«7 



2.29 
0.72 



1.96 
0.76 



2.29 
0.78 



2.40 
0.66 



2.29 
0.71 



2.04 
0.69 



2.63 
0.52 



2.63 
C.52 



2.75 
0.46 



2.29 
0.76 



2.10 
0.77 



2.33 
0.58 



2.29 
0.64 



1.84 
0.77 



2.32 
0.74 



2.44 
0.65 



2.30 
0.71 



1.96 
0.73 
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Goals n^r Goidanoe and 

All Students 
H 



Integrated with 
Instruction 

19 

Plamed and 
Sequential 

M 

Itewediatlon far 
special Needs 
H 

a? 

l^om Itelatictstijp 
M 

m 

Divec^ DBlivEty 

SystEm 

H 

Evaluated llitwit^i 
Stuctent Outccncs 
M 

m 



Sonrs of Cbufiselliig EKp^rienoa in Nevada 
0-3 6-10 11-15 16-20 21-25 

(M=54) (N=37) <N=49) (JK16) <ll=a6) (H«ll) 



4-07 
0.50 



4.70 
0.69 



4.63 
0.76 



4.30 
0.91 



4»69 
0.74 



4.60 
0.70 



3.43 
1.35 



4.35 
1.30 



4.35 
1.25 



4.19 
1.31 



4.0G 
1.2G 



4.30 
1.32 



4.25 
1.34 



3.46 
1.36 



4.69 
0.98 



4.63 
0.93 



4.42 
1.09 



3.96 
1.32 



4-52 
1.13 



4.33 
1-17 



3.66 
1.36 



4.92 
0.28 



4.75 
0.50 



4.78 
0.42 



4.50 
0.94 



4.01 
0.40 



4.67 
0.68 



3.77 
1.17 



4.58 
1.14 



4.46 
1.10 



4.08 
1.20 



4.04 
1.15 



4.31 
1.19 



4.31 
0.93 



3.50 
1.21 



4.82 
0.41 



4.73 
0.47 



4.89 
0.33 



4.59 
0.69 



4.82 
0.60 



4.80 
0.42 



3.78 
1.30 



26 or Bcace 
(»=€) 



5.00 
0.0 



4.67 
0.52 



4.67 
0.52 



3.83 
1-33 



4.67 
0.52 



5.00 
0.0 



4.50 
1,23 



Itatal 
(H=219) 



4.72 
0.91 



4.61 
0.08 



4.48 
0.98 



4.21 
1.12 



4.50 
0.97 



4.48 
0.90 



3.60 
1.30 
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Table 24 

Heen Scores^ for Counselors' DcHefs About the Goals of Guidance 

Ycflrs of Counseling Experience In 
0-2 4-5 6-10 11-15 16-20 

(N-5i) (N-37) (N-49) <N-36) (N-26) 



and Counseling Programs 
Nevada 

21-25 26 or more Total 
(N-n) (N-6) (N-219) 



6oa)s for Counseling 
and Guidance Programs 

All Students 

M 2.69 2.65 2.48 2.51 2.65 2.46 2.83 

0.61 0.59 0.74 0.82 0.65 0.69 0.41 

Integrated with 
Instruction 

M 2.31 2.49 2.44 2.27 2.35 2.27 2.83 

|b 0.67 0.65 0.71 0.86 0.56 0.65 0.41 

Planned and 
Sequential 

M 2.10 2.00 2.06 2.06 1.80 2.00 2.17 

Sb 0.73 0.73 0.82 0,91 0.60 0.87 0.75 

Remediation for 
Special Needs 

M 2.33 2.30 2.24 2.34 2.27 2.55 2.17 

5b 0.71 0.65 0.76 0.91 0.60 0.69 0.90 

Team Relationship 

M 2.51 2.46 2.40 2.44 2.31 2.40 2.67 

5b 0.61 0.61 0.68 0.75 0.62 0.70 0.52 

Diverse Delivery 
System 

M 2.42 2.09 2.23 2.46 2.15 2.27 2.83 

5b 0.67 0.74 0.69 0.78 0.68 0.65 0.41 

Evaluated Through 
Student OutC(^s 

M 1.91 1.88 2.05 2.03 1.84 2.00 2.17 

5b 0.82 0.64 0.78 0.73 0.62 0.71 0.75 

A"Scale: 

l»not supported 2«support 3=»strong1y support 



2.60 
0.6B 



2.38 
0.69 



2.04 
0.77 



2.32 
0.74 



2.44 
0.65 



2.30 
0.71 



1.96 
0.73 
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dellveiy system and as a team relationship. There Is a tendency for 
counselors with 4-25 years of experience in the system to have decreasing 
beliefs in their programs' support for these goals, although these goals are 
rarefy perceived as not being supported by their schools' progrEuns. Belief 
strengttis In these program goals and system support for these goals does 
tend to peak for counselors with 11- 15 years of experience, but not at the 
level of counselors with 26 years or more. Counselors with 16-25 years of 
experience do not perceive their schools as being very supportive of the goal 
of a planned and sequential guidance program {Mr ISO) and counselors 
with 4-5 years of e^qjerlence do not perceive their schools* programs as 
being very supportive of the goal of evaluating the effectiveness of guidance 
programs (M= I H). 

System Support for Guidance and Counseling Activities: 

Evaluation of Guidance and Counseling Personnel. Counselors were asked to 
indicate who was responsible for evaluating guidance and counseling 
persoimel in their schools. Seventeen percent Indicated that they were 
responsible for evaluating themselves (N= 38 of 224), 10% indicated other 
counseling staff were responsible. 69% indicated that school 
administrators/principals were responsible, 3% chedced school boards as 
having that responsibility, and 15% indicated that "others" were responsible. 
On the average, 75% indicated that school counselors were evaluated one 
time per year, 10% said that they were evaluated two times per 3rear, and 
the other 10% said they were evaluated 3, 4 or more times per year. Only 
one person said they were not evaluated at all (total N=217). Sixty-three 
percent of the counselors (127 of 201} responded that the form used to 
evaluate them was not specifically designed for school counselors, 
^proximately 21% of the counselors responding (41 of 192) indicated that 
a form was used as the method of evaluation, whereas nearly one third 
(29%) indicated that multiple methods were used to evaluate them. 

The majority of the 201 counselors who described the method of evaluation 
used for counselors in their schools responded that it was a written 
evaluation based on observation by an administrator (i.e., principal, assistant 
principal, head of counseling services). The observations conducted were 
mentioned to be aiiywhere fiim one observation per 3rear to frequent 
observations when the counselor worked closely with the evaluator. 

Other methods of evaluation mentioned included teacher evaluation forms, 
the standard counselor evaluation form used by CCSD, interviews during 
which it was discussed whether the counselor was meeting the goals and 
objectives previously set by the counselor and administrator, checklists, and 
self-assessment combined with the administrator's assessment to determine 
strengths and weaknesses. The counselors* direct comments were quite 
varied and included implications of haphazard and random methods— "free 
form" or "hearsay and gossip" or " how many students you are able to keep 
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away from the administrator" and descriptions of more thorough and 
equitable methods— "the program is evaluated as well as counselor 
effectiveness". Unfortimately the latter was less common. 



FaciUtles and Space: Where do students go when the want to see thrir 
counselor? El^ty-nine percent of the counselors responding to the 
question asking them whether they had a private office communicated that 
they did (N=197 of 221), however, when this response is examined by grade 
level assignment, elementaiy counselors are less likely to report having 
private offices than secondary or middle/Junior hi^ school counselors. 
Based upon the qualitative data analysis, those who responded that they did 
not have private offices primarily descriljed who they shared an office with- 
namely school psychologists and speech and language therapists who were 
there on different days. However, e3q)Ianations were provided from a few 
counselors who did not have a private office and who did not share an office 
with other personnel. One counselor mentioned using a room for two to 
four weeks and then moving on to the next vacant room. Another counselor 
had his/her office in the nurse's clinic while another's office was where the 
teachers receive their lunches and mall. One other person commented on 
the poor physical set-up they had since they did not have walls that reached 
the ceiling and conversations could be overheard in the other office. 

Counselors were asked to identify what other facilities were available for 
guidance and counselng program activities. Sixty percent of the counselors 
indicated that they had a conference room available, 40% had some sort of 
group room and a career resource room available and 44% had a waiting 
room or area available for such activities. 

Counseling and Guidance as a "Team " Activity? An analysis of the level of 
counseling as a "team" activity is derived frnm the level of support 
counselors report receiving from other personnel and the extent to which 
they are in communication with other persormel. Sixty-four percent of the 
counselors (142 of 220) indicated that they had support staff assigned to the 
guidance dq>artment. However, a full one-third did not receive any such 
support. Of those receiving support, that support most frequentfy came in 
the form of secretaries (56%), student aides (49%), and attendance officers 
(15%). Eighty-seven percent of the counselors (188 of 216) indicated that 
they either worked frequently or most of the time with t Aers (ftl=4.22) 
and 81% worked with administrators frequently or most of the time (M= 
4.03). Fewer reported woridng with other counselors at this level (63%; 
M^.71) and as the personnel identified had less and less to do with the 
actual education system coimselors reported that they had less and less 
contact with these persormel (i,e., clerical, paraprofessionals, volunteers, 
other; M=1.95 to 3.56) (see 'mble 25). 

Onfy in Clark County did counselors report that they sometimes worked 
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T^Ie 25 

Mean Trec^xsic^ witli Wiirh Gbunselors Deport Woddng with Other Sdsool or 
Qamninlty Perscsmel by Itoal versus IZdan Pezscamel 

Nevada's GDunties 



fibshoe 



dark 



Total 
(11=216) 



Bersonnel 



Administrator (s) 
§3 



4.19 
0.63 



3.91 
0.S4 



4.01 
0.88 



4.03 
0.84 



Teacher(s) 



4.2S 
0.64 



4.30 
0.78 



4.16 
0.75 



4.22 
0.73 



Other GouRselors 



3.22 
1.31 



3.49 
1.05 



4.12 
1.00 



3.71 
1.17 



Clerical 
SQ 



3.19 
1.17 



3.02 
1.04 



3.85 
0.95 



3.43 
1.10 



Paraprofessionals 
SB 



2.51 
1.20 



2.63 
l.U 



2.49 
1.18 



2.53 
1.17 



VbluRteers 
SU 



2.43 
1.15 



2.47 
1.10 



2.35 
1.17 



2.41 
1.14 



Mb One 



1.56 
1.04 



2.00 
1.16 



2.50 
1.64 



1.95 
1.27 



SD 



3.10 
1.20 



3.82 
1.17 



3.83 
0.75 



3.56 
1.12 



A, Scale: 

l«not at all 2a>rarely 



3a>sciDetia» Ap^tret^aBxiOY S^oost of the tiae 
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with "no one" (M=2.5, SB* 16). Counselors in the rural counties most 
frequently reported that they worked with administrators and teachers, but 
less frequently with other counselors than counselors in Washoe and Clark. 
This was probably Influenced by the fact that often counselors in the rural 
areas are one-person teams. Counselors in Washoe County were more likely 
than those in Clark or the rural areas to work with volunteers and 
paraprofessionals. 

High school counselors were the most likely to report that they sometimes 
worked with "no one", whereas middle school and Junior/senior high school 
counselors were the least likely to make this statement (see Table 26). 
Elementary counselors work most closely with administrators and teachers 
(M=4. 1 and 4.5, respectively), and only rarety^ or sometimes with other 
counselors, clerical, paraprofessionals, or volunteers (M= 2.27 to 2.80). 
High school cotmselors have the highest reported frequency for working 
with other counselors (M=4.2), Again, this is most likely m ar^fact qfthe 
system, since most high schools employ more cminselors, and qfien 
elementary counselors are responsible for more than one school site. 

When counselors did mention that they worked with other personnel, these 
Included psychologists (sometimes to frequently), nurses (sometimes to 
frequently), community resources (ft^quentfy) and school district personnel 
(sometimes to frequently). 

Guidance and Counseling Personnel Perceptions of Statewide Issues: 

A number of issues related to the effective delivery of guidance and 
counseling programs are currently being discussed. Some of the proposed 
changes include: 1) the hiring and provision of school counseloi^ in all 
elementary schools: 2) a separate pupil persoimel services branch 
(consultants) in the State Department of Education to support counselors, 
nurses and school psychologists; 3) a defined student/counselor ratio for 
each type of school (elementary, secondaiy. etc.): and 4) a course of study 
(i.e., state standards and guidelines) for comprehensive guidance and 
counseling programs. 

Counselors were asked to indicate the degree to is^ch they favor or do not 
favor these changes on a scale of 1 to 5 (where 1= deflnitefy do not favor and 
5«deflnltefy do favor) (see Tables 27-29), Overall, cotmselors strongly favor 
the action proposed in each issue above (ftl« 4.16 to 4.76). In fact it is 
obvious that a majority of counselors "definitely fevor" the hiring and 
provision of school cotmselors in all elementary schools(M=4.76: mean 
ratings of 5.0 by elementary cohorts as well as hi^ school and Junior/senior 
high school cohorts to some of the coimties). The two issues with greatest 
variation in the responses are "a separate pupil personnel services branch" 
(Clark cotmty is least in favor of this, aithou^ they still are in agreement: 
M= 4.02) and **a cotirsc of study for comprehensl /e guidance and coimseling 
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Maan S^»ijen^ vith fSiich Oauselots Report 
Oosnuni^ ^^azsonnel fay Grade lavol Assignokait 



I^QBrkxng wltti Other School or 



Elanentaiy 
(M«45) 



Middle 



PsrsonneX 

Administrator (s) 

H 4.C9 

S5 0.56 

TeaciiEr(s) 

4.51 
0.63 

Other counselors 

a 2.S0 

® 0.82 

Clerical 

fi: 2.60 

0.81 

ftaaprofessianals 
JJ 2.27 

0.98 

Voltaitaers 

2.29 

S? 0.97 
No cne 

tf 1.60 
S? 0.89 

2^ 3.60 
S9 1.52 



4.06 
0.89 



4.11 
0.30 



3.98 
0.99 



3.44 
0.98 



2.45 
1.26 



2.31 
1.14 



1.00 
0 



3.67 
0.50 



^Vpe of Scbools 



(1W7) 



3.93 
0.87 



4.13 
0.73 



4.20 
0.98 



3.93 
1.04 



2.72 
1.18 



2.56 
1.21 



2.75 
1.49 



3.88 
0.84 



Ji/Sr 

(H=9) 



4.00 

1.12 



4.33 
0.71 



3.33 
1.37 



3.56 
1.42 



2.88 
1.36 



2.88 
0.64 



0 
0 



0 

0 



K-12 
(N«23) 



4.22 
0.74 



4.23 
0.69 



3.0 
1.49 



3.14 
1.01 



2.41 
1.14 



2.16 
1.34 



1.25 
0.50 



2.80 
1.79 



(N-217) 



4.03 
0.81 



4.22 
0.73 



3.71 
1.17 



3.43 
l.U 



2.bZ 
1.17 



2.41 
1.14 



1.95 
1.27 



3.56 
1.12 



A Scale: 

l«w3t at all 2»rately 
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Issues Ralated to the Effective neaivery of Guidaice ani Ctxaselira 
naral Oddanas and Cbunseling Petscxrol 



ftogrms: Mean SooTes^ of 



Elen^itaty 
(M=15) 



Type of Schools 

Hiddl€/Jr lUgh School 
(N*12) (I#=16) 



Rural 

Jr/Sr K-12 Ibtal 
{»=4) (N=12) (K=57) 



Hiring & Provision 
of Oounselors in 
Elementary Schools 
ti 
§0 

S^sarate I^2pil 
Parraviel Services 
Branch 

n 

Defined Student,^ 
Oounselor Ratios 



5.0 
0 



4.64 
0.63 



4.73 
0.70 



Course of Study 
for OoRprohensive 
Oounseling & Guidance 
Prograns 

IS 

Si 

Mtoale: 

Scale froiB 1 to 5 
Indefinitely do not favor 
5«definitely favor 



4.40 
0.74 



4-73 
0.47 



4.42 
1.17 



4.50 
0.80 



3.83 
1.34 



5.0 
0 



4.06 
1.39 



4.31 
0.87 



4.56 
0.63 



5.0 
0 



4.00 
2.00 



4.25 
0.96 



4.50 
0.58 



4.75 
0.45 



3.67 
1.56 



4.00 
0.85 



3.46 
1.29 



4.90 
0.31 



4.19 
1.29 



4.39 
0.83 



4.16 
1.04 
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Issues Related to the Effective Delivery of Guidance and Counseling Programs: Mean Scores* of 
Washoe Guidance and Counseling Personnel 



Washoe 

Issues: 



Elementary 
(N-23) 



Type of Schools 

Middle/Jr High School 
(N»12) (N»20) 



Washoe 
Jr/Sr K-12 Total 
(N-1) (N-5) (N»61) 



Hiring & Provision 

of Counselors In 

Elementary Schools 

M 4.83 

50 0.49 

Separate Pupil 
Personnel Services 
Branch 

M 4.39 
So 1.41 

Defined Student/ 

Counselor Ratios 

M 4.70 

So 0.70 

Course of Study 
for Comprehensive 
Counseling & Guidance 
Programs 

H 4.70 
50 0.64 

A«Scale: 

scale from 1 to 5 
1«Kief1n1te1y do not favor 
5-def1n1tely do favor 



5.0 
0 



4.50 
1.00 



4.75 
0.62 



4.25 
0.97 



4.90 
0.45 



4.25 
1.07 



4.55 
0.69 



4.0 
1.12 



5.0 
0 



5.0 
0 



5.0 
0 



4.0 
0 



4.0 
1.73 



3.80 
1.64 



3.80 
1.64 



3.60 
1.52 



4.82 
0.65 



4.33 
1.22 



4.57 
0.76 



4.28 
1.00 
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Table 29 



Issues Related to the Effective Delivery of Guidance and Counseling Programs: Mean Scores^ of 
Clark County Guidance and Counseling Personnel 



Clark 
Issues: 



Elementary 
(N=8) 



Type of Schools 

Clark 

Middle/Jr High School Jr/Sr K-1Z Total 
(N-29) (N"52) (N"3) (N-5) (N-97) 



Hiring & Provision 
of Counselors In 
Elementary Schools 
H 

Sb 

Separate Pupil 
Personnel Services 
Branch 
N 

Defined Student/ 
Counselor Ratios 
N 

Course of Study 

for Comprehenslvii 

Counseling & Guidance 

Programs 

M 

§b 

A»Scale: 

scale from 1 to 5 
1*Kfef1nitely do not favor 
5-def1n1tely favor 



5.00 
0.00 



3.88 
0.84 



4.88 
0.35 



4.50 
0.76 



4.76 
0.69 



3.89 
1.50 



4.83 
0. 38 



4.21 
0.92 



4.62 
0.77 



4.14 
1.08 



4.69 
0.61 



4.39 
0.75 



3.67 
2.31 



4.00 
1.41 



4.33 
1.16 



4.33 
1.16 



4.60 
0.55 



3.80 
1.64 



4.40 
0.55 



4.60 
0.55 



4.66 
0.79 



4.02 
1.22 



4.72 
0.55 



4.36 
0.80 
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programs" (rural counties are least likely to favor this, although they still are 
in agreement; M=4.ir>) (see Table 30). Also, although K-12 counselors are 
least likely to endorse these two actions, their lowest average ratini; is still 
felrly high (M=3.46). 

In addition to rating the degree to which the above issues were favored, 
counselors were asked to take a moment to respond briefly to an additional 
four questions on guidance and coimseling. The four questions dealt with 
professional development activities, licensing requirements for counselors, 
evaluation criteria and barriers to performing the job well-recommended 
changes. 

Professional Development Activities. Many new requirements have been 
added to the school's instructional and guidance responsibiUties (e.g.. drug 
prevention programs, sex and AIDS education, developing transition plans 
for special needs students). These often overlap with the school counselor's 
roles and responsibilities and require such personnel to update their skills 
and reorganize their services. School counselors were questioned on the 
-^xtent of encouragement thqr are provided to participate in professional 
' velopment activities and on their famaiarlty with their districts' 

Tessional Development Centci(5). In addition, they were asked to 
t v^riment on whether they see this structure (or one similar to it) as a viable 
means of providing professional development for counselors. 

Approximately 70% of the 224 school counselors commented on 
professional development activities. OveraU, counselors did feel they are 
encouraged to attend professional development activities, and do so. Yet 
they do feel that more Inservice is needed. 

There are those counselors who are not only familiar with their districts' 
Professional Development Center(s) but have also used their services. 
Overall, these counselors, althou^ quite supportive of their local centers, 
feel that they are directed more towards teachers than coimselors. 
Therefore, they rely on professional workshops and seminars for their 
professional development. There are also those counselors that stated they 
were not familiar with any Professional Development Centers, either because 
one does not exist in their school district or because they are too far away 
from the closest center. 

Counselors who are femiliar with the Professional Development Centers feel 
that they would be a viable means of providing professional development for 
counselors H current guidance and counseling Issues are addressed by 
professionals with a background in counseling. 

I4censing Requirements for Counselnra, Currentiy school counselors are 
required to possess a masters degree in counseling, with some of those 
units specified in particular school/educational areas. 
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Table 30 

Mean Ratings^ of the Degree to kAilch Counselors' Favor or Do Not Favor for Guidance and 
Counseling Issues 



Rural 
(N-59) 



Washoe 

(N»61) 



Clark 
(N=97) 



Total 
(N-218) 



r 



ssues: 



Hiring & Provision 
of Counselors In 
Elementary Schools 
M 

So 

Separate Pupil 
Personnel Services 
Branch 
H 

Defined Student/ 
Counselor Ratios 
M 



4.90 
0.31 



4.19 
1.29 



4.39 
0.83 



4.82 
0.65 



4.33 
1.22 



4.57 
0.76 



4.66 
0.79 



4.02 
1.22 



4.72 
0.55 



4.76 
0.66 



4.16 
1.24 



4.59 
0.71 



Course of Study 
for Cofl^rehenslve 
Counseling & Guidance 
Programs 
H 



4.16 
1.04 



4.28 
1.00 



4.36 
0.80 



4.28 
0.93 



A«Scale: 

scale from 1 to 5 
Indefinitely do not favor 
5*def1n1tely favor 
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When asked for suggestions on changes to be made to the current licensing 
requirements for school counselors, again, about 70% responded. Of these 
70%. approximately 30% believe that no change should be made to the 
current licensing requirements yet offer no explanations as to yffhy they feel 
they are adequate. 

Of those who did offer suggestions, the overall trend was that all counselors 
should be required to: having teaching experience; to participate in an 
internship for approximatefy one year; to have taken courses related to 
issues such as sex and AIDS education, substance abuse, suicide prevention, 
death, family therapy and parenting skills: to have taken special education 
courses: to have e3q>erience with commimlty agencies; and, unless duties 
change, to have training in secretarial skills. One question that arises given 
these conunents Is whether counselor preparation programs should take a 
more "realistic" approach Jn preparing counselors for school settings or 
whether schools should require counselors to spend the bulk of their time 
using those skills which they are best prepared to offier? Both Implications 
need to be seriously considered. However, even the latter alternative needs 
to be eaomined carefully, since the above comments suggest that (with the 
exception of secretarial skills) there are a number of services that not all 
counselors are equally prepared to offer (particularly those in the 
"curriculum" and "responsive services" categories) in spite of the fact that 
counselors report spending approximately 40% of their time engaged In 
such activities. 

Evaluation Criteria. Quite often counselors are evaluated on criteria 
established for classroom teachers. In this study sample, 63% indicated 
that they were evaluated on forms that were not spedficalty related to 
guidance and counseling. Counsel jrs were asked if this is appropriate, and. 
if not, on what criteria they believe counselors should be evaluated. 

Eighty percent of the 224 surveyed chose to respond to the appropriateness 
of using criteria established specifically for teachers to evaluate counselors. 
It is their belief that such criteria is in^propriate since the Job description 
of a school coimselor is quite different from that of a classroom teacher. 
There are counselors who are evaluated on forms designed specifically for 
counselors and who seem satisfied with the criteria used. 

Suggestions on criteria to be used when evaluating counselors include 
evaluation of: 

Counselor's availability to students, parents, and teachers 

How well counselor relates to students, parents, and teachers 

Degree to which student needs are met 

Counselor's overall performance 

Successful completion of goals and objectives 

Counseling skills 
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Ability to address current Issues 

At least two of these seven criteria (3 and 5) relate directly to the program 
goal that suggrated that guidance and counseling programs should be 
evaluated throu^ student outcomes, nevertheless, this goal was rated lower 
than all other goals by counselors in this stucfy, recetWi^ a rating of M^^ 3.47 
to 3.83, where d^neutral and 4 s agree. It is not clear from these data, 
however, whether counselors have a different concept for evaluating the 
"degree to which student needs are met" than that proposed via an 
outcomes evaluation. 

Barriers to Performing the Job Well: Recomme nded Changes. Most of us 
experience restrictions of one kind or another in our work situation which 
prevent us from <ioin.$ the job as we would like to. School counselors were 
asked what thf ' ved would need to be changed In their work situation 
in order to m£. ^Ir job more ideal; approximately 80% chose to 
comment. 

Counselors strongly recommended a reduction In the paper v^rk they are 
required to complete. They suggested that paraprofessionals could be hired 
to assist them with this. In addition, requests were made for lower 
caseloads since counselors feel they are dealing with impossible numbers. 
Additional suggestions included: 

adding computers or computer access for counseling personnel; 

assignment to only one sciiool; 

improved physical settings (one counselor Is housed In a 
janitor's closet) and more room in which to conduct group 
counseling; 

greater understanding on the part of teaching faculty and 
administration; 

a reduction in nonguidance assignments (such as lunch duty-or 
as a counselor facetious^ suggests, "have universities offer 
classes that would help a coimselor determine if a french fry was 
thrown or tossed"— bus duty, etc.) and more time to perform 
guidance and counseling frmctions; 
a larger budget; 
more counselors. 
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Generally, this study of 224 of Nevada's 315 counselors revealed Important 
results— some of vrblctx supported assumptions held by the State Department 
of Education that the role of guidance and counseling personnel and 
programs In the state needs to be clarified and support solicited for the 
enhancement of these personnel and pn^rams if &e overall educational 
performance of Nevada's students is to improve. In particular, the results 
firom this study point to the need for us to understand the impact of a few 
salient factors that have been viewed hv coimselors in this sample and 
consultants in the State Department of Education as "excessive**, "absent", or 
"inadequate": the ratios of students to counselors, the occuirence of school- 
based comprehensive guidance and counseling programs, the preparation of 
guidance and counseling personnel— both preservice and professional 
development the demand on counselors to olfer an increaslnghyr diverse set 
of services yet continue to devote a chunk (tf time to non-guidance related 
activities, and the support and imderstanding coimselors receive from 
teaching and administrative faculty in their schools (including such factors 
as consultation, feedback, budgetary support fecillties, support staff, etc.). 

Although this study does not purport to address the impact of these factors, 
the results provide descriptive data on the occurrence of these factors in 
Nevada's rural and urban schools and across grade level assignments. 
Further research is recommended to ascertain the impact of these factors 
on individual school sites and districts and ultimatety the performance and 
success of the students enrolled in them. In addition, these factors need to 
be analyzed by school to determine what profiles of these factors in Nevada's 
schools are linked with a more comprehensive, developmental system for 
the dellveiy of guidance and counseling services. 

A brief svmimaiy of the results presented in this report follows. First the 
results are reviewed according to the statewide issues upon Tudiiich action 
may or may not be taken (elementary mmselors, separate pupil persoimel 
services branch, student/coimselor ratios, course of study for guidance and 
counseling) and second, by the initial research questions that prompted this 
study. Flnalt^r, a set of recommendations is proposed at the conclusion of 
this report which reflect a synthesis of the researchers' systematic analyses 
of the responses, the research documented In the literature, and 
professional experience in the field of guidance and counsding. 

An Overview of Counselors' Perceptions of What Will or Won't Work for 
Nevada's Schools: Statewide Issues 

Elementary Counselors. Flfiy-one of the 224 counselors chose to comment 
on this issue. Based on the comments, there are coimselors who believe 
that counseling is a K- 12 program and that school counselors are needed at 
every dementaiy school as "preventive measures" for future negative 
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educational outcomes. Remediation is believed to be more successful when 
diagnosis and intervention b^ln as early as possible. Also, counselors 
commented that many of the emotional problems that Junior high and high 
school students fiice may be dealt with at an earlier age with the help of an 
elementary school counselor. The results on the occurrence of program 
elements fTable 15) support these comments, lliat is, several program 
elements critical to a comprehensive guidance and counseling program 
(personal and social growth and development; support &om diverse groups: 
consultation; and small group counseling) are less likely to occur in high 
school settings than at the lower grade levels. 

Separate Pupll Personnel Services Branch in the State Department nf 
Education. Of the 63 counselors who commented on this issue, those who 
favor such a branch, favor it onty if "they will reallv work and lobby for 
support for school coimsmors in the le^slature if necessary". Such a branch, 
they feel, would promote their needs and services and would provide them 
with ''someone to turn to". 

Although, approximate^ half of our counselors are trained out-of-state, most 
of the work e3q)erlence of our counselors is obtained in Nevada's districts 
and schools. Furthermore, upwards of 90% of our state's coimselors 
indicate that they plan to stay in the field of education and in the couriseling 
profession. This suggests that some coordinating bsdy could play a useful 
role in taking responsibility for providing information to practicing 
counselors that will allow them to compare their professional experiences 
with those of their counterparts in other states and for ensuring that 
opportunities are made available (through in-service, guidance and 
coimseling professional development center or imlversity extension 
programs) for Nevada's counselors to gain the expertise and knowledge to 
expand, change or improve their schools' guidance and counseling 
programs, particularly since only half of Nevada's counselors Intend to 
continue their edtiratlon or pursue additional degrees through traditional 
degree programs. 

However, mere are also those who believe that such a branch would be 
"excess l>aggage'', have little effect and would simply generate more 
paperwork. Those living in the rural areas fear they would never see them 
at their schools. 

Defined student/counselor ratios. Forty-two percent of the 224 counselors 
responding to questions about student assignments reported that they had a 
caseload of 500 or more students. Approximately one-fourth of the sample 
chose to comment on this issue, mainly to reinforce that they definitely 
flavor a defined student/coimselor ratio for each type of school. Counselors 
do feel they are working with an "impossible" ratio. Various ratios were 
recommended, aU felling in the range of 200-5(X) students per counselor, 
with special consideration for schools with speci al needs. It was also 
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commented that this would only occur if mandated by the State. 

Course of study for comprehensive guidance a nd counseling raomrams. Forty- 
four counselors chose to comment on this issue, mainly stating that they 
fyvoT a course of study developed simply to provide school counselors with 
guidelines, leaving room for flexibiUty and creativity. The course of study 
being proposed by the SDE for 7th- 12th graders includes program elements 
that are widely supported by several other states who have implemented a 
statewide course of study and ^ose results on the evaluation of student 
outcomes have been fairly positive. 

The results from earlier portions of the survey Indicate that the program 
element that was reported to occur least frequently in Nevada's schools 
(N=:l 88) was "provisions for the school-to-woiic transition" (see Table 14). 
In addition, two other program elements tended to occur more frequently 
with age— meaning they were less likely to occur at the elementary level- 
"short and long-range goal setting" and "student self-assessment". Another 
set of program elements is less likety to occur at the upper grades. Each of 
these results, taken together, suggest that there is no guarantee that 
students enrolled in any single school in Nevada are likely to receive all of 
the services included in a comprehensive delivery system for guidance and 
counseling services. Furthermore, when these results are analyzed by the 
SES levels of students with whom counselors work, the importance of 
having a set of guidelines for delivering services to all students becomes 
even more evldent-^counselors working with lo'^ 5 students axe least 
Uktify to have students partic^te in short and 1. ; fange goal setting, 
whereas counselors working ^th high SES chil&> > -xe least likely to 
prepare students for the school-to-work transition 

An Overview of Counselors' Perceptions of What Will or Wont Work for 
Nevada's Schools: Research Questions 

What models are in operation in t he schools? Iliis study was not designed 
to adequately address this question. Since data was collected and coded in 
such a wsty that only regions or grade level assignment (elementary. Junior 
high/middle, or secondary) could be identified, there is no way of 
determining how many elements from the comprehensive guidance and 
counseling model were present in a sin^e school or district, nor of 
associating these profiles with other factors analyzed in this study 
(counselors' preparation and background, administrative support for 
program goaLs and counselor needs— budgetary, support staff, etc.). The data 
does suggest that certain prognmi elements do not occur as frequently as 
one mi^ expect (transition to work, school, or tralnix^. nor do some 
appear to occur at all grade levels. Significant differences are present 
between counselors' responses regarding guidance and counseling programs 
in the rural and urban regjons of the state. Rural counselors reported that 
their guidance and counseling programs were more likely to include student 
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self-assessment support from diverse groups, provisions for the school-to- 
wodc transition, encouragement for professionid development and student 
feedback from teachers ijiii .001) than were t.u1>an counselors. Urban 
counselors were more likely to report that their programs included 
consultation with various groups (parents, teachers, etc.). small group 
conseling, crisis counseling, relierral sources, and encouragement to attend 
professional meetings {ji^ .001) than rural counselors. 

To what extent is a guidance and counseHng curriculum In tegrated into the 
existing curricular and extracurricular activities? Although counselors 
tended to report that the goal of integrating guidance and covmsellng 
activities into curricular and extracurricular activities was both desirable and 
supported by their schools' programs and that guidance and coimseling 
should be delivered through a variety of systems by school staflf, students, 
parents, and business and industry, this data is in conflict with other results 
presented in this report. 

Counselors were also asked to estimate the amount of time they spend on 
specific guidance and non-guidance activities and to indicate the frequency 
with which they worked wiSi other non-guidance staff. The first set of 
responses indicates that nearly 60% of the covmselors' time is spent on 
responsive services or non-guidance activiti^. Both of these categories 
exclude, by their very nature, extensive involvement in integrating the 
guidance curriculum with the academic and occupational currlculums or the 
extracurricular activities in a school. Instead, they commit the counselors' 
time to responding to ''crises, personal conflicts, special needs or at-risk 
Issues, and clerical or administrative duties that remove the coimselor from 
direct student contact and/or interaction with students in their guidance 
role, 

Althou^ counselors responded that they frequently work with 
administrators and teachers, fewer indicated that they work with other 
counselors. The amount of time that counselors report working with 
paraprofessionals. volunteers or other personnel (i.e., community or 
business personnel or parents) is -rarefy" or "sometimes". Given that 
counselors report the bulk of their time is spent in responsive services or 
non-guidance activities, one wonders what the nature of the working 
relationship between counselors and teachers or administrators is. The 
results from this study do not inform us about the nature of that 
relationship, but it is probable that few counselors work directly with 
teachers in their dassrooms, as instructors, team leaders, or curricultmi 
consultants. If this does occur regularly, the results from this study suggest 
that it happens most frequently at the elementary level where counselors 
report the highest percentage of time devoted to curriculum activities. 

Thus, althou^ the data from this study are inconclusive In terms of 
determining whether guidance and counseling programs in Nevada's schools 
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ai-e integrated into existing ctirricular and extracurricular programs, we can 
predict that this occurs only sometimes at the lower grade levels, otherwise, 
rarely or not at ail. Obvious^, further study into Integrated curriculums and 
programs is warranted. 

What guidance and counseling goals and obiectives are being mi»t? Again, 
counselors reported that the most Important goal of guidance and 
counseling programs is that guidance is a pn^ram for ail students (M= 4.72} 
and that this goal was the one that was most supported by schools' existing 
guidance and coimseling programs. Three focts a)me to mind In addressing 
this question beyond ta^ng these responses at face value. First forty>two 
percent of the counselors in this stu^ indicated that they had caseloads of 
500 or more students (a quarter of these had caseloads above 700 students). 
Second, many of the program elements critical to a comprehensive guidance 
and counseling program did not occur as frequently at some grade levels as 
they did at others. Three, cotmselors spend an average of 20% of their time 
engaged in non-guidance activities. 

Each of these three facts, taken together, suggest that guidance and 
coimseling activities are not equltabfy delivered to all students, nor do 
counselors operate under conditions that would make this possible. 
Student/coimselor ratios prohibit counselors from seeing each student In 
their caseload at least once, except perhaps as a uiember of a group or class 
in which the coimselor is delivering instruction and guidance (^ich 
according to the results in this study, happens Infrequently). Furthermore, 
since many nonguldance related demands are placed on counselors' time, 
they are further restricted from serving all students In their caseloads. 

Although this was not a focus of this study, another study that did examln' ; 
students' responses to the ftiequency and quality of their relationship with 
their counselors (Loesch-GrlflQn, 1987) suggested that the frequency with 
which students meet with their cotmselors was directly related to whether 
those contacts were student-initiated (therefore, students who are willing to 
Initiate contact get seen by their cotmselors). In addition, the quality of the 
relationship with their cotmselors was positively correlate with the 
students Imowlng what they wanted (i.e., students with tmdear goals or 
ambiguous concerns were less likely to report that the contacts with their 
cotmselors were positive and helpful). In conclusion. It is important to 
tmderstand the context in ^H^ch guidance and counseling typically takes 
place before we can determine whether aU students are being adequately 
served through guidance and coimseling programs. Furthermore, the 
responses of cotmselors in this study indicate that the one goal that would 
provide solid infonnatlon about ndietber guidance and coimseling goals are 
being met (i.e., evaluation of student outcomes) is the least desirable and 
supported goal (M= 3.60 and 1.96, respectively). 

What support exists aystemwide for guidance and counseling programs? 
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Tlxis study does not adequately address this question, but instead gives us an 
initial picture of the types of support available to counselors in their schools 
and the types of support they would recommend be provided throu^ a 
separate pupil personnel services branch or a course of study (summarized 
above). Briefly, systemwide support is defined as schoolwide or district 
wide support, since the data firom this study can only be interpreted in that 
light. Three areas were included in this study: evaluation of guidance and 
counseling personnel, facilities and space, and personnel devoted to 
guidance and counseling programs. The results on each of these areas 
indicate that there are some inadequacies in systemwide support for 
guidance and counseling personnel and programs. 

First, if support is to be forthcoming, administrators and teachers must have 
a clearer understanding about the role of guidance and counseling personnel 
in the schools. Clearly, since 63% of the cotmselorB In Nevada's schools are 
being evaluated on forms designed for teachers, there is still some lack of 
understanding r^arding the unique contributions that counselors make to 
school programs. Second, elementaiy counselors seldom have private 
offices and less than half of the counselors reported that they had a room 
available that was suitable for group counseling or that could serve as a 
career resource center. If comprehensive services, aze to be offered, the 
allocation of space is critical to assure that such services can be delivered. 
Third, half of the coimselors reported that thejr did not have student aides 
assigned, only 3% worked with parent volunteers, 56% had secretaries 
assigned to guidance and counseling programs, and 15% had attendance 
officers at their schools to handle such administrative tasks. Onty half of the 
counselors responded that their schools had separate budgets for guidance 
and counseling programs. At b^t. half of Nevada's counselors receive 



guidance and counseling model? Veiy few of the counselors perceived that 
the licensing process was restrictive, however, many had suggestions for 
what reqtiirements should be included for counselors attemptii^g to b^ome 
licensed, based upon their experiences in the schools. These suggestions 
are summarized above in the section titled "Licensing Requirements for 
Counselors". Whether these suggestions, if Implemoited, would promote 
the delivery of a comprehensive guidance and counseling model, or if not 
implemented would restrict this delivery cannot be ascertained fi^m the 
data. However, the suggestions seem credible and certainly, with the 
exception of requiring teaching experience which has been dropped as a 
licensing requirement in many states (including those actively working on 
statewide guidance and counseling curriculums or course of study), they 
match many of the services and program elements that counselors should be 
capable of providing imder this model. 
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Requiring a masters degree in counseling seems to be veiy appropriate to 
preparing counselors to deliver the types of services dictated under this 
model, but whether this requliement is sufficient for pnnnoting or insuring 
the delivery of a comprehensive model is doubtitd. A closer examination of 
the requirements that lead to the masters in counseling degree needs to be 
underteken and a cooperative relationship between SDE consultants and 
university counselor edu<^tors needs to be developed to insure that 
preservlce and professional development training opportunities will prepare 
counselors with the knowledge and skills to meet the requirements under 
this model. 
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Recommendatiozis 

Although ideally each school eventually needs to imiOemcnt a 
coam rehemlv gmldaiice and comudlng imgiaiii, it is pxactical to 
k>ok at the range of services offered systemwlde, from grades S-12, 
and support placement of comis^ors in each type of school to offer 
one segment of the spe ctrum of sendees. Therefore, if we are to 
Insure that students in Nevada's schools receive comprehensive 
guidance and counseling sendees, at the very least, we must provide 
counselors in all settings in which certain program elements are more 
likely to occur than others. 

The State Department of Education may want to consider lobbying for 
a separate ptqiU personnel services division to serve counseloxr 
statewide. U this action is taken, the SI^ should consider working 
closely with the universities that prepare guidance and counseling 
personnel so that greater efforts can be made to recruit counselors 
from in-state inograms and to insure that the pre-service preparation 
of counselors includes or suppoits the development of the skUls and 
knowledge required to offer a comprehensive guidance and counseling 
service delivery system. Care should be taken not to make this branch 
another bureacratic department that adds to the woiktoad of 
counselors U.e., requiring more paperwork with no apparent pay-off in 
program improvement or profoaslonal development). 

The State needs to seriously consider establishing a student/counselor 
ratio for each type of school, with ma-nmnm ratios not to exceed 500 
students per 1 counselor. 

Although counselors advocate that guidance and counseling programs 
are for oil students (M- 4.72. 8D«.91). guidelines for what constitutes 
a complete (i.e., "comprehensive" ) guidance and counseling program 
need to be nrovided to all cniiii«iitor«, t«.cl.^ ««H pd^i^i^^^^ <f 

oil students are to be assured of receiving equitable services and 
preparation to pursue academic, occi^tional. and personal 
opportunities. Low 8BS and non-college bound students should have 
equal access to short and Jong-range pM««<«ig and self assessment 
opportunities and high SES and college4>ound students should have 
equal access to occiq»tional courses and preparation in job-seeking 
and keeping skills that will assist them with the transition to 
adulthood roles, in vdiieh a eoltege education plays only one part. 

Separate guidance and counseling professional development programs 
should be developed and offered through the districts' professional 
development centers. 
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6) Future studies need to i« pUinncd and canled <mt In the nest year and 
in snhseqiaent yean to identify and profile achocda that hove dlfifexent 
levels and types of {uogram elements present in their pn^rams and to 
determine whether these are associated with some of the specific 
factors presented in tUs report (school cUmate, siqip<irt for guidance 
and counseling program goals, counselor prqwiation and background, 
etc). In addition, pr^rsm evaluation data needs to be collected on 
s ch o ob that are committed to a " compr ehensive, devefaqnaental 
delivery system" (those receiving SIP and Carl Perkins funds) to 
document the stages of Implementation and to deteimine the impact 
of such prognutts on student outcomes. 

7) Separate budgets, evahiations, and fiicilities need to be developed to 
accomodate the needs inherent in the delivexy of a compreh^slve 
guidance and counseling program. 

8) A closer examination of the requirements that lead to the mastexs in 
counseling degree needs to be undertaken and a cooperative 
relationship between SI^ consultants and university counselor 
educators needs to be developed to insure that preservice and 
professional development training opportunities will prepaie 
counselors with the knowledge and sUlls necessary to meet the 
requirements under this modcL 
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Counselor Survey 
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(1-3) 



Sttrv«y of School Counseling and Guidance Program 



General Instructions ; This survey Is being adalnlstered as a joint project 
betMen the State O^artaent of Education and the Research and Educational 
P1«ian1ng Coiter at the University of Nevada-Reim. He are gath«^ng Infonnatlon 
on the varloia school counseling and guidance prograas In place In the state of 
Nevada. Me are asking all school counselors to ccaplete this survey so that «e 
can have upd a t ed and accurate Infomtlon regarding th^e (Hrograas. Most of 
the questions can be answered by circling the ^>propr1ate nuaber, next to the 
one best anstier. Other types of responses (such as enltlple or written) will 
be clearly Indicated. Ue appreciate you taking the tiae to coaplete this 
survey. Please disregard nuabers In parentheses. They are for purposes of 
data processing only . 

I. PERSONAL DATA 

1. Please check all those that apply to you. 

(4) 1 Male 

2 Female 

(5) 1 Caucasian (Non-Hispanic) 

2 Black 

3 Asian/Pacific Islander 

4 Hispanic 

5 Native Anwrican Indian 

6 Other, please specify 



(6) 1 20-25 years of age 

2 26-30 

3 31-35 

4 36-40 

5 41-45 

6 46-50 

7 51-55 

8 56-60 

y 61 or older 

II. CURRENT COtlVSaiNG AND GUIDANCE SITUATION 

1. In what type of school are you presently a counselor? 

(7) 1 Elementary School 

2 Middle School 

3 Junior High School 

4 Senior High School 

5 K-8 

6 Combined junior/senior high school 

7 Sixth grade center 

8 Other: please specify 
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2. Are you a counselor In a rural or urban school district (only Carson 
City, Clark and Uashoe counties are classified as urban)? 

(8) 1 Rural 
2 Urban 

If urban, do you work 1n a rural school located within an urban 
district? 

(9) 1 Yes 
2 No 

(10) County in which you are employed? 

School (optlonal)^ 



3. How would you describe the soclo-econoalc background of «ost of the 
students In your school? 

(11) 1 Predominantly low 

2 Predominantly middle 

3 Predominantly high 

4 A mix of different socio-economic levels, no one predominant 

5 Don't know; not sure 

4. Now awny students do you directly serve or have responsibility for? 
(12-14) 

5. How are these students assigned to you? (e.g. alphabet, class) 

(15) 

6. Does your school assign responsibilities for special student 
populations (I.e., college bound, special education, at-risk, oc- 
cupational/vocational, ESL) to particular counselors? 

(16-17) 1 Yes 
2 No 

If yes, which special populations are assigned to you? 



7. In addition, to your counseling assignaent do you currently teach any 
courses? 



(18) 1 Yes 
2 No 



(19-27) 



If so, list the name of the course and the size of the cla<;s: 
Course Size of Class 
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III. EDUCAnCSIAL BACXSUm 

1. Wiat (tegrees do you presently hold? Circle and co^lete all that 
apply, 

(28-39) Degree Areas of Coficentration Year Completed 

1 Bachelor's degree 

2 Master's degree 

3 Specialist's degree 

4 Doctoral degree 



(43) 



(44-51) 



2. Where did you do your undergraduate work? 

(40) 1 UNR 

2 UNLV 

3 Other: please specify school and state. 



3. Where did you obtain your Master's Degree? 

(41) 1 UNR 

2 UNLV 

3 Other: please specify school and state. 



4. As reflected on your undergraduate transcript. In ifhat area (s) did 
you conplete a najor or slnor or their equivalents Circle one . 

(42) 1 In a basic academic subject area (e. g. math, English, 

science)? 

2 In the social sciences (e. g. psychology, child 
development, sociology) 

3 In vocational education and a subject matter area 

4 In education and a subject matter area 

5 Other (please specify) 



What was your major or area of concentration? 



5. Are you planning to coaqylete any degrees In the future? If so. In 
what areas of concentration? Circle and cowplete all that apply. 



Degree Area of Concentration 



1 Master's degree 

2 Specialist's 

3 D<3Ctoral 

4 none 



6. Are you planning to resaln In the educational field? 

(52) 1 Yes 
2 No 
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(53) 
(54) 



If yes. In what capacity?. 



If no, are you considering any other career options outside the 
educational field? 



7. How would you Ascribe the qaallty of the school cowiselor prepara- 
tion prograa yoa coapTeted? Circle the one best answer. 

(55) 1 excellent; prepared me very ell for my first counseling 

assignment. 

2 good; for the iwst part I was wel 1-prepareH to begin my first 
counseling asslgrarant. 

3 adequate; I received the essentials. 

4 medicare; left tw much to be learned on the job. 

5 poor; alaost a total waste of time. 
Comments (optional) 

(56) 

S. Uhlch particular experiences or coiirses In your formal preparation 
were iDOst helpful In assisting you to be an effective counselor In 
your current situation? Please list these: 

(57) 



9. Milch particular experiences or cajrses In your foraal preparation 
were least helpful In assisting you to be an effective counselor In 
your current situation? Please list these: 



(58) 



IV. LICENSURE STATUS 

1, Which of the following Nevada licenses do you presencly hold? Circle 
all that apply. 

(59-70) 1 Elementary, Teacher 

2 Secondary, Teacher 

3 Elercntary, Counselor 
Special*; 

4 Secondary, Counselor 

5 Counselor 

6 Administrator 

7 K - 12 Teacher 

8 (other) 

*9lote: "Special" includes administrator, counselor, librarian, school 
nurse, school psychologist, social worker, staff specialist, and teachers 
of art, Busic, library science. Industrial arts, and physical education In 
grades K-12. 

2. Do you held an occupational endorsement in the State of Nevada? 

(71) 1 Yes 
2 No 
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(72) 



If yes, please list. 



3. Have you ever been licensed to tmrk as a school counselor In another 
state? 

(73) 1 Yes 
2 No 

(74-80) If yes, please specify. 

State Type of Llcense/Endorsewent 



4. Have any of the licensing or rellcenfing regulations In the State of 
Nevada been difficult for you to neet? 

(81) 1 Yes 
2 No 

(82) If yes, please explain. 



V. PROFESSIONAL CAREER ACnVIHES 

1. How laany years of school counseling vlll you have cos^leted at the 
(83-84) end of this acadeolc year? 

(Include all experience, both in Nevada and elsewhere) 

2- How oany of tiMse years have been In Nevada? 

(85-86) 

3. Have you ever worked as a counselor In settings other than schools? 

(87-88) 1 Yes 
2 No 

If yes, what setting? For how 

long ? 

4. Were you a classrooo teacher before becooing a school counselor? 

(89) 1 Yes 
2 No 

(90-91) If yes, how many years did you teach? 



(92-97) Grade LeveUs) Subject(s) 



5. Have you had any careers that have not be^ In education or 
counseling? 

(98) 1 Yes 
2 No 

6, During the last five years, or the niBri>er of years you have been 
counseling If fever than five, what kinds of credit have you 
coHpleted for professional developaent? Circle all that apply , 

(99-106) 1 in-service coursework 

2 continuing education (including conferences) 

3 correspondence study 

4 university coursework In education 

5 university coursework In counsel ing-related areas 

6 coflsnunlty college coursework 

7 National Board of Certified Counselors (NBCC) 

8 other; describe 

9 ■ 

(107) PLEA^ UNimilE IKE OPHON ABOVE IN WHICH YOU HAVE TAKEN THE MOST 
CREDITS 

7« Circle as aany of the following professional activities In which you 
have been Involved at any tiae during your career as a sdtool counse- 
lor. 

(108-116) 1 membership In a national counseling and develo|Mnent or school 
counselor's association 

2 raenibership in a local, state, or rejiondl counselor's 
association 

3 elected officer in a counselor association 

4 member of a counseling and guidance planning/evaluation 
committee 

5 member of advisory board for community organization(s) or social 
service agency 

6 Instructor for school district in-service course or community 
college course 

7 coordination of or supervisor for one or more counselors 
(including counseling interns) 

8 department chairperson 

9 attending professional conferences 

0 other, please specify 

VI. COUNSELING AND GUIDANCE PROGRAM ELE9CNTS: 

1. Please Indicate the extent to which the following occur as part of the 
counseling and guidance pnygran In your school setting. 
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1-tiot at al1« 
4"f re<| WN) 1 1 y« 



5>«ost of the tine. 



^ooetloes, 
9-no basis 



128) 1. The guidance prograra Is structured so that students receive In- 
dividual, group, and classroom Instruction and guidance In such 
areas as personal and social growth and development, educational 
and occupational develo^nt, and career development. 
1 2 3 4 5 9 

2. Counselors provide the opportunities for students to assess and 
evaluate their abilities. Interests, skills and achievement. 

1 2 3 4 5 9 

3. Each student participates with their counselors and/or teachers 
In the development of a short and long-range plan that 
encompasses educational and career goals. 

1 2 3 4 5 9 

4. Counseling and guidance activities are delivered and supported 
by students, parents, teachers, administrators and community 
organizations and business people as well as by the counseling 
staff. 

1 2 3 4 5 9 

5. The counseling and guidance program Includes provisions for 
assisting students with the transition from school to work, 
post-secondary education or training. 

1 2 3 4 5 9 

6. Counselors consult with parents, teachers, other educators, and 
community agencies regarding strategies to help Individual stu- 
dents. 

1 2 3 4 5 9 

7. Counseling Is provided on a small-group or Individual basis for 
students expressing difficulties dealing with relationships, 
personal concerns, or normal developmental tasks. 

1 2 3 4 5 9 

8. Counseling and support are provided to students and their 
families facing emergency situations. 

12 3 4 5 9 

9. Counselors use referral sources to deal with crises such as 
suicide, violence, abuse, chemical dependency and terminal 
Illness. 

12 3 4 5 9 

10. Counselors are both encouraged and given time and support to 
update their professional knowledge and skills. 

1 2 3 4 5 9 

11. Counselors at this school attend or enroll in In-service 
training, professlona. meetings and conferences, and post- 
graduate coursework. 

1 2 3 4 5 9 

12. Counselors regularly consult with teachers to share information 
and receive feedback regarding the needs of students. 

1 2 3 4 5 9 

Indicate (using percentages totaling 100Z) how much of your time is 
spent on each of the following activities over the course of an 
entire school year: (see next page) 



TIf€ AND TASK ANALYSIS LOG 
(Partial Log Shown) 



Curriculum 



Individual 
Planning 



Responsive 
Services 
es of Activities 



System 
Support 



Nonguid«nce 
Administrative 
/Clerical 
Activities 



(129-138) 

Classroom 
Activities, 
Group 
Activities 



Exai^l 



Mvise^mt, 


Consultation, 


Research* 


Bus Duty 


Assessment, 


Personal 


Staff/ 


Lunchroom 


Placement, Career 


Counseling, 


Ccmjnlty 


Duty, Play- 


Occupational 


Small Groups, 


Development, 


ground Duty, 


Exploration, 


Individual 


Curriculum 


Balancing 


Four-Year Plan 


Counseling, 


Deve1o|»»nt, 


Class Sizes, 


Develo^nt 


Crisis 


Professional 


Building 




Counseling, 


Development, 


Master 




Referral 


Commi ttee/ 

Advisory 

Boards, 


Schedule, 

Substitute 

Teaching, 






C(»Dmjnity 


Figuring 

fiPA's, 

Figuring 






Involvement/ 






PR, Program 
Managraent/ 






Class Rank, 






Operation 


Lunch Break 



Z of 
time 



>100Z 



Pleasa add to any of the five categories on the list belov the other activities you 
perform in your current counseling Job. 



(139-188) 
Curriculum 



Individual 
Planning 



Responsive System Nonguldance Administrative/ 
Services Support Clerical Activities 



VII. SYSTEM SUPPtmT FOR COUNSaiNG & GUIDANCE ACnVITIES 

1. Uho Is respcmslble for evaluating cminsellng and guidance personnel at 
your school? Circle all that apply. 



(189) 



1 self 

2 counseling staff 

3 school administrator/principal 

4 School Board 

5 other: 
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2. How oftmt are school coiinse1<Mrs evaluated In your school? Circle one. 

(190) 0 1 2 3 4 times per year. 

3. Describe the aethod used to evaluate counselors In your school? 

(191) ^ 



4. Is the evaluation fom In your school used specifically for school coun- 
selors? 

(192) 1 Yes 
2 No 

5. Miere in the school are you/the counseling offices physically 
located? 



(193). 



6. Do you have a private office? 

(194)1 Yes 
2 No 

If no, do you share an office with other personnel? 

(19&-196)1 Yes 

2 No Pleace explain: 



7. What other facilities are available for counseling and guidance progran 
activities? Circle all that apply. 

(197-200) 1 Conference Rooni (for privacy) 

2 Group Roan (for small group activities) 

3 Career Resource Center 

4 Waiting Room/area 

8. Do you have support staff that are assigned to the guidance depart- 
nent? 

(201)1 Yes 
2 No 

If yes, circle all that apply and Indicate the number of hours per 
week they are assigned to you. 

(202-213) NuBiber of Hours 

1 student aides 

2 parent volunteers 

3 secretary 

4 attendance officers 




9. How often do yoy wmrfc with eadi of the follorfng school or cominlty 
personnel In carrying out yoor counseling and guidance activities? 
Please circle the maimr that best applies. 

1«not at all 
2-rarely 
3*somtlRes 
4^requently 
5">aost of the time 



(222) 
10. 

(223) 



1 


at^lnlstrator (s) 


1 2 


3 


4 


2 


teacher (s) 


1 2 


3 


4 


3 


other counselor(s) 


I 2 


3 


4 


4 


clerical 


1 2 


3 


4 


5 


paraprofesslonals 


1 2 


3 


4 


6 


volunteers (students and parents) 


! 2 


3 


4 


7 


None 


1 2 


3 


4 


8 


Other: 


1 2 


3 


4 



s 

5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 
5 



UNDERLINE THE m ABOVE WITH WOH YOU MOST FRE(^ENTLY WORK. 



Does the counseling ami guidance prograa at your school have a 
separate budget? 

1 Yes 

2 No 

3 Don't know 



VIII. PHILOS(»>HY SCHOOL aXWSai>» AND fiilDAW^ PROOMMS 

For each statement on the following page, circle the number that corre- 
sponds with 1) self: the extent to which you agree with the state- 
ment..., as a goal for c(Kjnseling and guidance proarams, and 2) your 
school's program: the extent to which your school's counseling and 
guidance program reflects this goal. 



Self 

1 "Strongly disagree 
2>Kiisagree 
3»neutral 
4"agree 

^strongly agree 



Program 
l»not supported 
2«support 

3«»strongly support 



Self 



Program 



1. Guidance is a program for all students. 12 3 4 5 



1 2 3 



Guidance is ui integral part of the 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 

education process which supports and 

provides direction for other education- 12 3 4 5 12 3 

al programs. 



3. Guidance is a planned, sequential 12 3 4 5 12 3 

program that enables students to 
develop to their full potential 
from grades K-12. 



1" 9j 



4. Guidance provides reoedlatlon 12 3 4 5 1 2 3 
and additional progrras for students 

with special needs. 

5. Guidance Is a teaia relationship with 1 2 3 4 5 1 2 3 
students* parents* teachers* ad- 

nlnlstrators, and the cosnmnlty 
working together. 

6. Guidance Is delivered through a 12 3 4 5 12 3 
variety of systens (I.e., 

Instructional* extracurricular 
group and Individual counseling) 
by school staff* students* parents 
and business and Industry. 

7. Guidance Is evaluated as to Its 12 3 4 5 12 3 
effectiveness on student outcomes 

(I.e., student competencies). 

Opi n1 ons/SuggestI «is 

Please take a Doraent to respond briefly to the following questions on school 
counseling and guidance. We appreciate your oft&t and candid reaarks. Feel 
free to write on the back of pages 11 and 12. 



A mii^r of Issues related to the effective delivery of counseling and guidance 
prograns are currently being discussed. Soae of the proposed changes are 
listed below. Please Indicate the degree to which you favor or do not favor 
these chants. 

Definitely do Definitely 
Not Favor Favor 

a. Hiring and provision 

of school counselors In all 

elementary schools 12 3 4 5 

Comments: 



b. A separate pupil personnel 
services branch (consultants) 
1n the State Department of 
Education to support counselors, 

nurses, and school psychologists 12 3 4 5 

Conments: 



c. A defined student/counselor 
ratio for each type of school 

(elementary, secondary) 12 3 4 5 

Coimnents: 




d. A course of study (I.e., state 
standards and guidelines) for 
comprehensive counseling and 

guidance prograois 12 3 4 5 

Coranents: 



2. Many new requ1 reaents have been added to the school's Instructional and 
guidance responsibilities (e.g. drug prevention prograns, sex and AIDS educa- 
tion, developing transition plans for special needs students). These often 
overlap with the school counselor's roles and responsibilities and require such 
personnel to update their skills and reorganize their services. To what extent 
are school counselors provided with or encouraged to participate In 
professional development activities? If you are fanlllar with your districts' 
Professional Development Center(s), comment on whether you see this structure 
(or one similar to It) as a viable means of providing professional development 
for counselors. 



3. Currently school counselors are required to possess a masters degree In 
counseling, with some of those units specified In particular school/educational 
areas. What changes. If any, would you suggest be made to the current licens- 
ing requirwnents for school counselors? 



4. Quite often counselors are evaluated on criteria established for classroom 
teachers. Is this appropriate? If not, on wliat criteria do you believe 
counselors should be evaluated? 



5, Most of us experience restrictions of one kind or another in our work 
situations which prevent us from doing the Job as we would like to. What chan- 
ges would be necessary 1n your work situation in order to make your job more 
Ideal? (continue on to next page, please) 
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Thank you for your time and cooperation 1n completing this survey. A brief 
sunanary of the results of this survey will be made available upon request. 
Please contact; 



Dr. Mary Snow or Dr. Deborah Loesch-Grlffin 

Nevada State University of Nevada-Reno 

Department of Education Research & Educational 

885-3130 Planning Center 

784-4921 



ERIC 
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Appendix B: 
Coimsclor Letter 




IMVERSITV OF NEVADA-RENO 



Dcbtinh Lunch-Grittln 



Kc%curih <S hdui.iiHHui Pljiiniiii; Cciiitrr 

< mIK v:t' '>\ t.lu«jt(->u 



S^jtenter I, 1988 



Dear Oounselor: 

Ite Oocupatioial Research Unit of the State Departnent of Educaticn has con- 
tracted with the Research and Educaticml Flaming Center (REPC) to oonduct a 
state-vide survey of counseling and guidance prograios. 

The purpose of this study is to collect baseline data on the types and quality 
of school guidance and counseling programs in the state of Nevada. He will 
survey all school counselors statewide and in some districts we will be asking 
a sanple of principals and teachers to ccnplete surveys <xk their perceptions of 
the school guidance and counseling prograiss in their district/sci»ol. 

currently there is re database in Nevada on school counseling and guidance pro- 
grams. Becaus e monies have been allocated to study school counseling and guid- 
ance prograns for purposes of isprcving these pmjraias across the state, we now 
have the opportunity to get input frcn of the state's counselors regarding 
their perceptions of their training, work esqseriences, and their school's pm- 
grans. 

We 2une asking you to take time to sit down (eaiow yourself about fbrty^five 
minutes) in the next day or two and ocnplete the enclosed survey. We ^^pre- 
ciate any comnents or suggestions you mic^t care to share. 

The information provided on these surveys will be tatailated by region (north, 
«3uth, mral) and on a state-wide basis, therefore, no individucil's ^ indivi- 
dual school's responses will be identified in the reporting of the results. 
Each counselor in the state has besi eissigned an ID# for purposes of tracking 
response rates and foUcwing up with individuals «ho do not return the survey. 
We are hoping to get 100% of the surv^ returned so please conplete your sur- 
vey as soon as possible and encourage your colleagues to do so. Again, your 
names will not be associated with your survey in the analyses and reporting of 
the results. 

The results will be presented to the Southern Nevada and Northern Nevada School 
Oounr^ors' Associations to obtain input on the types of reocnssendations that 
should be put forth to the legislature. We Msuld be happy to forward you a 
brief sunsnary of the results upon your request, also. 



9ii 
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Oounselor Ifittetr 
S^tenber 1, 1988 



lhardc you for yxxac tine and ccxjperaticn in ocn^eting retumingf this survey 
by SeptesBber 15, 1988. Please return your survey in a jgffffjl.f^ envelope (aarted: 
School counselor Survey) to Oaick Riight at E13cd CO. Sciiool District, P.O. Box 
1012, E13G0, NV 89801. He will collect all of the survi^ fnaa cosselors in 
your district and return them all to the REPC. 

Again, Thanks! 

Sincerely, 
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UNIVERSITY OF NEVADA-RENO 



Dcbtmh Luexh-Gnflln 



October 22, 1968 



MEMORANDUM 



To: 
From: 



Nevada School Counseling and Guidaace personnel 
Deborah A. Loesch-Griffin, Director ^ t V 
Research and Edu(^tiona] Planning Center 
Study of School Counseling and Guidance Programs 



Re: 



Recently you received a survey which we asked you to complete and return as part of a 
statewide study of school counseling and guidance programs. Many of you have done 
so and we appreciate your prompt and consdentious attention to our requests. If you 
still have not completed and returned your survey, please do so, since we are still 
involved in the analysis of the surveys and would like to reach our target response rate 
of 90-100% if possible. You can return your survey directly to me at the address 
above. In addition, if you have any questions, please do not hesitate to call me 
directly. 

I would also like to clarify that the final report for this study will be summarized on a 
statewide not a school-by school basis. If youll recall, we indicated in our first 
correspondence to each principal and to each counsetor that the study woukj involve 
all counselors and a sample of teachers and administrators. We randomly selected 30 
schools and asked the respective administrators and teachers at each of those schools 
to participate in the study by completing a survey, much like yours. However, in our 
last correspondence to each of these individuals, we indicated that we woukJ be 
summarizing individual teacher and administrator scores into an average school score. 
We wanted to assure these participants that we were not concerned with indivkiual 
responses, but rather wouW preserve their confidentiality arxJ that of their school by 
averaging all Indlvkjuals' scores into a total profile. Because we did not clarify that the 
school score woukJ only be used to develop a statewide profile, we believe many 
teachers, administrators, and counselors misread our statement to indicate that we 
woukj be reporting the results on a schooi-by-school basis. Therefore, we feel that this 
will skew the responses of the participants and the response rates we receive from 
various schools. Because we are interested in receiving a representative ptcture of 
Nevada's school counseling and guidance programs, we believe we cannot in good 
conscience include the results from the second phase of this study. Therefore, we 
have personally called to ask the 30 principals to return the packet of surveys before 
distributing them to teachers. In those cases where the surveys were distributed, we 
will ask that they be immediately collected, returned, and we will dispose of them. 
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This study was (tesigned to inform the state's ecHicators and fegislatofs about the 
current status of school counseling and guidance programs. It is a "llrrt-of-lts-kind" 
effort on the pan of the State Department of Education to devekH) a datat>ase on 
school counselors from which to develop and promote rscommendalions for program 
improvement, support, and maintenance. Although a portton of the results are not 
useable from a research perspective, we feel positive that the responses we have 
received from counselors like yourself will provide a thorough and comprahei^lve 
picture for the report on school counseling and guklance programs and will be 
suffident to solicit the genera) pubik:'s awareness and support. 

Again, if you have any questions, please do not hesitate to call me at 702-784-4921 . 

oc: Mary Snow 
Carole Gribbie 
Sabine Spieivogei 
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Ai>pendizD 
TimeUne for Guidance & Counseling Study 

From December 1 through December 8, we received an additional 59 
completed surveys, at which point we curtailed the survey collection 
because we needed to code and analyze the data to meet the December 16 
deadline. An additional 16 completed surveys have been returned since 
December 8 but were not Included in the analysis and report. 

Timeline. The following is a monthly timeline of the actlvlUes involved in 
carrying out the study. 

August Surveys administered to 22 Washoe County School 

District elementary school counselors. 

September Surveys mailed to all school counselors (excluding 

the 22 school counselors already surveyed) across 
the state of Nevada. 



October 4-12 

November 2 
November 18 



December 5 



December 1-8 
December 11 
December 16 



Telephone follow-up: Conducted telephone calls to 
the school counselors who had not returned a 
completed survey. 

Begin qualitative data analysis 

Follow-up mail out of survejrs: A memorandum 
accompanied by a second copy of the survey was 
mailed to 140 counselors for whom there was no 
record of having submitted a completed survey. 

Qualitative data analysis completed for initial 165 
surveys. 

Meeting with SDE consultant and project director to 
review format for final report. 

An additional 59 surveys are received and data is 
coded and analyzed for sample of 224. 

Qualitative data anal)rsls completed for all 224 
surveys. 

Draft of final report submitted to SDE consultant and 
project director. 



